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PO REWORD 



The , Southern Education Foundation presents here ^ paper , , 

^hat was prepared for the conference orT-EgyM^ty of Access - 

in Postscjcondary Education. This cio.nf'erence which was held, 

in Atlanta on July 17, .18, and 19, 1975,- was jointly sDonsored 

by SRF and the Ford Foundation.- The paper is reproduced here 

(, . _ . < 

from the original manuscript' and has ndt been, edited by SEE. , 

■ / ■ 

This /is the* final paper relating to the abovfe referenced ; 
conference to be published by' SEE. The "Foundation ^printe'd 
and distributed Dr. Alexander As tin ' s .paper , "My th of Equal 
Access in Public Higher Education," and Dr.-Jamds B. BlackWell's 
paper "Access of piack Students to Graduate 'and P.rbfessiona-1 , 
School's.'"; Additionally," a summary of the Conference ^by 
John Egerton was published unVex the title ^ "Eau^^llty of Access 
in Pos tsecondar^. iJ^ucation." 

Cqpi-es o\tihe Egerton report -ar^ available from SEF .without 
coste. Tl/is report a.r\d the other\papers' are available at ..•a 



cost of $2 /OQ,^ each • 
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INTRODUCTION 

• • ■■ «* 

. Financial barriers to equal higher. edutatio^ opportunity, for blacks -- 
like; other barriers to' access ^- rema.in both Complex and formidaBle. 

|n the late 60's and eatly 70's,upper and middle class Americans were 
'approaching universal college access for their, children; the .nation seemed 
then to be ready to begin publicly sul^sidizing a- more equal 'pirticipat ion by 
low-Income students." Put the huge ^ax burden of extended overseas involvement, ^ 
coupled wi^h'inflation. recession and the ever rising costs of education s,lowed 
hatComentum was achieved/ As the statistics in this monograph make ; 
Tt^, a combination of racial and income discrimination still strongly charac- 
terized access to' higher education, in the nation, and in the South. - 

The Southern Education Foundation has for several years concentrated . 

special attehtion-on this problem, and in July, 1975. convened jointly with 

\ ■ • 

the Ford. Foundation a Conference on Equality of :^ccess in Postsecondary 

Education. ». , • 

A full day of that 'Conference was d^Voted to an examination of the issue 
of financing postsecondary education from the point >f view 6f Igw-income and 
minority studen^f in Southern states'^ The papers and information which follow 
mjhis monograph were pxepared^for that meeting. They ^timulated additional 
discussion which is not reported here, but which is- reflated in the recommenda 
tipns from, the Conference which have been published separately by the Southern^ 

Education Foundation. * _ , 

The matter ot equal opportunity is the primary educational finance issue 
of the decade; its. resolution will not result from reliance on privat^ means 
or the supply and demand of the marketplace Public policies, a^t the federal 
level and especially at the st^^te level, hold the ke,y to this central item.of ; 



unfinished public business. Therefore the papers and research commissioned for 

.. " ■ s . • • . ^ • 

the €on^rence focus on the major current debates of , public policy: What is * 
the proper relationship of tuition levels and student aid to bring us closer to, 
equal opportunity? What is»the proper balance of federal and state support of 
hijgher education to accomplish this goal? ^.^^ ^ 

Southern states, wh^jr^-'OTi^nma^^ and which, are at last 

under judiGial mandate to erase the residual effects of historically segregated 
systems of higher education, ha^e both opportunity and obligation to take the 

lead in a more just and e^quitable distribution of educationaj. services. The 

■ • ^ * ■■ ^ . . ' 

purpose of this monograph is to help Southern citizens and policy makers to 

. • . ■ . . ■ ■ , . 

understand th'e facts and the issues, ahd so to, become more effective in removing 

. , . ^ " » *• ■ 

the f^^^ancial barriers to equal higher education opportunity. 
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• . PART.I' /■ 

THE PROBLEM: RACE AND CLASS INIQUITIES ' 

ThQ Conference Report, previously published, ^aummariz^d so;he of the, major - 
findings of the statistical data gathered for the meeting as follows: 

1. The proprotion>af'''''''6i^^^ among colDege age persons in the United States Ls 
12 percent but/biack^represen only 7 or 8 percent of the college population^. 
/Of all American youths 18 to 21 years old in 1973, one-thitd of ^ the whites but 
only one-fifth of. the blacks were • enrolled in college. . • 



2. The percentage of blacks ej^telring college as full-time freshmen declined 



from 8.7 percent^ of the total freshman class in 1972 to 7,4 percent in 1974. ; 

3. The" proper fian of blacks In the college;rage population in the South is 

••^ '. ... ' / / ' \ - • ■ ' ' / ^ ^ ' . • 

almost 20 fjercent, but the' 197ilt4irrollment of frkshmen in those stat^^ was only. 

14 percent, and in previously segregated white itistitutiotis, blacks made up onlr 
5.4 percent of the freshman class. < ^ ^ \ 

4' In- the United States as a whole, more black students attended- formerly all- 
white colleges and universities tlWn fiistorically black institutions: la the^ 
South, ^the opposite is true: the yublic black colleges;. enroU almost twice as 
many Wack^ as the public white ones^, and there are more than' six times 4s many 
black .si^cje^ in private black institutidns as there are in private wliite ones. 

5. / Souther^T's^^a^; ^ behind .the national average i^^^ ^ 

of their young people graduating from high school,! and ia the liercentage of 

their high .school gr^^uates who at tend college7*^im^stv77 percent of the nation 

ninth-graders in the fall of 1969 gradu^ed; from high school in 1973; .in the ^ 

* • ' ■'■ • ' • , ' ^ . ' ■ , i 

South, the- highest comparable percentage was in Virginia ([TA . 6) and the lowest 



I.' 



• Vas in MississiptJi (56.2). Of ^ all the nation Vs • 18-to-24-yeatiolds in 1972,. 
.more than 36 percent >ere enrolled in college, while in the Soutli, ho st/-e had 
as much as ^one-third of its college' age population in school. / 

6. Between 1958 and 1973., the cost of attending a public co^l'ege >l4reased by 
87 percent. Currently , typIcaT costs of attending college in th^South rangrr V 

■ . - * ' / .... .'v.. 

from 20 and 25 percent of the region's median family income lev^. A fam'ily 
with' two children is said , to need an annual income of at least $12,000 to be- 
able reasrinably to afford ppstsecohdary/education for one of those children 
yet only one-third of tfll students in Southern colleges coST^f^oiirfamilies w 
that much income . » I . . / ' , 



/ 



.. 7. Poor families across the lat ion .enroll their' children in college at, a mucfi 



* lower rate than do wealthier 



amilies, and their ability to dd so has not/ 
increased in recent years in Life of expressed national Commitment to eqtiaT A T ; 
opportunity. From the famil/linco.me bracket of $5,000 a year or less, only about 
one in every seven" 18-to-2/-year-oIds attended college in 1974; at the same time, -^ 
.more than half of the colle/e-age members of families earning $15,000 or more 
were enrolled'. Furthermori a smaller percentage from the lowest income gioup 
was in college in 1973 Ehan in 1967. " ' 

8. LoWincome studejits are far more likely to attend le$s expensive two-year 

colleges than wealthier students , and they are far less likely to. complet^n ^- 

undergraduate degree. ' • 

.-■ Y ' ' , ; : ■ ■ . ■ . ■ . ;v ■ , ' 

9. .ri^ Southern states, where the median .incoi^e of black faiftilies' is only 

sliightly more than half as high as that of white families,' and where three 

.1 ■■ ■ , ••• ■ ' ■' ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ 

times as many black families as white are below the poverty level, black 
...... ■ ■ " ■ • ^ , . ■ ' '\ ■ ■ ^ . ' . " 

students face a double bafr^^^ do tj^ey ^^^^^ ^.j^^ burden of inequities ' . 

affecting' the poot;, but a^so at every income level more whites than blacks ' ^ ' - 



10 



attend cblle'ge. ■ '• T ^ 

Thus th-e cbmbined effect of income levels and student aid policies continues 
■•-to . reinforce the proportionately low enrollment of blacks in \iigher education 

•institutions. White families -are more than three times as likely as black fami- 
"liesrio have incomes ovef $15,000 a group Wic^ children in col- - ■ 

\ege 4 and, one-half times morW frequently than the poorest families-. Black 
students entering 'college in 1971 were twice as likeiy (40 percent) as nonblacks / 
(18 percent) to depend on scholarships and grants as the means to that end. Qf. 
thise entering freshmen, 44 percent of the blocks, came from families with incomes 
less than $6,000, compared t6 10 percent pf. the white ■students. 

These are' the facts" which Underlie a discussion of higher .education fin^»«e^ 
and equal access.^ The financial support' appropriated by- state and federal 
legislatbrsJ and the distribution of that support betweefi general funds Xtfiitio|i : 
^ubs^idies). and student aid funds, of enormous significance to minorities in 

■ ■ ' y / ■ ' ' ' • ■" . ■ ' ■ \ h 

the South, as^lsewhere. _ ' - 1 ■ li ■ 




ome iiddltibnal facts.^nd studies are included iri Appen^es A and B. 



PART II » j 



HIGHER EDUCATION FINANCE AND ITS EFFECT OU. EQUAL 

■ , . ^ ~~ ~ ' . . ~v ■ ^ ■•■ . • ' 

OPPORTUNITY: TWO APPROACHES TQ PUBLIC POLICY . 

En an opening panel of the finarice discussion, two specialists in higher 
edik^ion finance, -Dr. Carol Van Alstyfte and Watts Hill, J^, spoke from two 
quite diff^e^ent points of view .about the central riational ^feg.icy issues: the 
\^ distribi4jion of resources between insti tutiohal aicjuand student l&Ts*;anri the 
relationship of states arrd the federal government. They were asked to prepare 
a response to five general que.st ions, upon which l^ter discussion was based: 



A. What j.^X\\e optimum distribution (or redistribution) of public ' ? 
resp^rfces in higher education to achieyeVthe goal of equal minority 
participation ? '< ^ 



. MR. HILL: 

' Pi^lic resources devoted to all post secondary education (exclusive of 
graduate, and professional education)"^ might bet ter be directed ' primarily to 
financi^l^>«Mstan to students at all Revels attending all types of institu- 
tions.. Financial assistance fshould ;be based entirely on need^TTAt^pFesent 

■ \ ^ ' ■ . ' ,;■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ . • . 

public resources are directed almost^ exclusively to public institu'tions where 



they are used primarily as tuition subsidies to students wif^jfiout regard to 
-aeed. , The effect Tsf^ in the way post secondary education is 

financed Wbuld be to redistribute public resources away from those who would 
not qualify for need to who would. As minority students as a grbup are 

less affliJent than maj'ority studenfcs.as a "group , the goal bf equal m/{nority 
participation would be ^served as would a number of other national goals such 




1 ' ^ ^ * " 

Graduate education and research might better be funded by the Federal 

Government on the premise that the public benefits of ^ucation at that level 

are relatively national in nature, iye., are not limited to state boundaries 

as is (relatively) education throug^v the baccalaureate level.. 



ai increasing the number of post s.econdary students, fuller utilization ,pf 
educational resources (especially in- the non-public sector), institutional 
diversity, stvjdpnt treedom of choice, etc. , ■ • ' ^ 

^ The key element in .the\^resent system is the appropriation of tax dollars 
to public institutions,- m^st of which are used to offset ^he institutions' 
general "educa-tion expenses. Tills permits public institutions , to reduce tuition^ 
Charles far 1,elow. actual cost. The result is that -tax dollars become a tuition ^ 
subsidy. At M'typical four-year public j^pllege, the true instructional cost will 
be 3 to, 5 times the tuition\harged the student. 

A major rationale^f or tuiti-dn subsidies isXthat by lowering £he cost af 

■ -X ■ - •■ „•■■■/ ' * ■ ■ ' / . .... , •• ' • . f., . • 

.educ^on. access is extended to many who otherwise couid not afford to attend. 

T^ argum^t pftetl is stmm^rlzed as "low tUltMo|v^als Improved access." - , 
^his^tatejrinris onl^ If tuition Is^lowered by a tax ;^ 

subsidy, it is true that there v-ill be some students who gain access who otpr- 
; „ise could \t have affo'fded to further education. But ^vitipn^nly 

4ne variable 4. an eqil^lo^Wch include aU cos^. and relate- the total 



to: alternative ways, o^ pr^in^^cess>.::The question ^^^^ would 



v^^;.^ the stud eh*^' financial need. 



be improved if aid to studen 

A tuition subsidy goes to richVd Roor^like. It is the ^ 

e 



qulvalent of a grant to each student >KhouKre,ard to ^need . ' Jt is argued that 
\ this is ^so'ckety -sW of saying that soc±.^^^^ benef its^rom^an indi- 
\,idual receiving a po^secondary. education. ^ • 

'- The problem is not\^ the concept but rather iiK^vlding the funding 
not,only for tuition subsid^^s but aiSo for the necessar^^^udent aid. There ^ 
are now insufficient financial .resources to meet the financiaV^ requirements, 
of manV students,rbecause resources have been used up in non-needV^ed tuition 
subsidies^ Needy students'r^eceiv^ lnadequate^totaL 
■.assistance in fonns^ess desirable tharx^the cash grant which is what a tui^n 



ysubsidy really is equivalent Co. Needy students may receive jobs instead of a 
grdnt, which may mean time on a job instead of studying to overcome a second « 
class education. Qr a aeedy stydent ma^ b/^ven a loan, (which must be repaid) 
in lieu of a gran^t . \ ^ 

, f % ^ o 

The point is that the net effect of tuition subsidies without regard to need 
is that aid awards are to many students who otherwise would hot qualify fpr 

financial assistance at the expense Nof students who would qualify under a needs^;^ 

' ]' ' ' ^ ^ ^ % . 

based aid program. / , "V' 

. f" . 

there are only two basie^ways to cqrrect this inequitable treatment. The 
first: is to increase dh^T' appropriation of t^x dollars sufficiently so that ali 
student aid requirements based on need could be met. No responsible voice has' ^ 
suggested that this is economically and politically realistic in times of 
national affluence. Cert*ainly it is not rea^^stic in the midst of a rec^sion. 

The seconrf alternative is to redistribute existing appropriatiorfs of. tax 
dollars>o -as to reduce the totc^l amount of awards without regard to need and 
use.feiie'^ funds thus released fctT increase the total amount of awards based on need. 
This is economically realistic and socially sound . Depending onthe degree of 
enlightment of the public and its elected representatives in th e state le^is la- 
ture and the Congress, it- may "^even be politically realis^lt^ 

What is required today would be considered a radical change in the way. we 
finance public post secondary education. At a minimum there would have to be 
substantial 'increases in tultiorx at the public institutions and the rediXction 
of the appropriations thus released to aid to students based on need ./ The 
amount of ^puition increase required would depend on a large' number of variables 
among the mbst important of which are the income distribution of existing3and 
potep<fal student s,--^^ of existing aid programs and the burden toVbe 

carried by studefTits in Jthe^orm of loans. 

The point beiqg' made here is that in every state there is a tuition lev^el 



^at the public Institutions (prpbabiy arourrd'50 percent of actual instructional 
cost) which, in cdmbinaNtion with^ a •'reasonable/ 'aid package, today cpuld elitni-r 
nate all economic^ barriers to all types of p6st secondary education ^tv^no^lp-- 

crease in cost to the taxpayers. Thap- statement is not a/typographical mistake, 

/ ^ / 

It is possible to eliminate all economic baj/riers to ptp^t secondary education 
today if ^the^^gAiitical environment w#uld iSermit it to be done. 

Present Barriers t^/ .an Equltal^le Systeii 
The way student aid is "packaged,,'* along with the Maldistribution and 
inadequat(j amount of aid, is one of the three critical contributors to the,, 
maintenance of economic barrier^ to equal jpppprtunit^^. ' ^ ^ 

Packaging Student rAid ' ^ \ ' y , ' ■ 

In a number of national studies*' it has b^en sjvdwn^ that the more attractive 
students are to an institution because of higjj/^ility , the more desirable will 
be the f inancial aid "package*' awc^rded thpftL It can be\shown that the under- 




graduates considered to be most desirable for academic or athletic * reasons are. 
most likely to recelv?^ -gt'arit awards — and that the .total amounts awarded often 
equal or exceed calculat/d need . Conversely, the less desirable students are \ 
(and there is 'a high correlation between degree of need and lack pf academic 
achievement when measured by traditional criteria) the, less likely they are to 
get the aid they need., in the full amount needled, and in a desirable package. 

To compoi'ihd the problem, ttiost institutions undelrstate needs and are 
unrealistic in what t'ttey expect a student to eara^duringxvacations . Is it 
realistic to expect a poor, rural, black, female to save $^A00 over a..summer from 



^See two unpublished studies, "Direct Aid t^o Students" and "Further Analysis 
of the College/Going-College/Choice Model," studies for the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Pl^inning, HEW (aS-71-134 , June 1972 and OS.-71-134, I^od. No. 3, 

October 1974) by ICF, Inc., Washington, D. C. ^ 

• •**■. 

! "^See, for example, "New Approaches to Student Financial Aid," Allan M. 
Q Cartter. ec al., CEEB, New York, New Ynrk, 1971. l . 
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her job especially if simultaneously she must contribute >^ the stipport of her 
^family which went without her earnings while she was/in school? Or is it equi- 
table to ask the student who has not been properly^prepared to do 'college level 
^ work to hold dovm a job while in school when' his betters prepared counterpart is 
not required to? Is it realistic to place the burden of a large loan on a \ '* ' 
minority student Whose 'earning prospects are demonstrably lower than his more 
affluent majority counterparts? 

Maintaining Enrollmen^v^^v^tudent Aid , v , 

— ■ . -.. / 

There are other barriers^ inherent in the syst^thv \ Consider the qv/egtion bf 
who is offered financial assistance and who is not. A private coll^^ is under- 

enrolled. / Three students apply. One needs $1,000 in assistance t(o meet the " 

_ . V 

total charge of $4,000. The other two need $500 each. And ^tl^re ijs only $1,000 
in aid available. The two stud-ents needing $500 in ai;d ^re .like/y to get the 
awards for by that means the i^ollege^ receives $7,000 in net rev^ryties rather than 
the '$3,000 if would receive from the most needy stddent^. * i 

As long as' the total supply of aid is inadequate, a^^long as institutions 

. " ■■' T , • ■ ; ' . ' ^ 

ha\te j.ncehtives to awa^pd students financial assistance to maximize the institu-^ 
tlong ' 7«nrbllment , t^hen institutional needs wiVl continue tp be placed ahead of 
.student Heeds and societal needs. ' ' ' ^ 

Maldis trib ution of Aid Rifisources 

; ' > 7 ; , ,' 

In addition to inadequate^ total amoufits of financial assistance"^, and the 
concurrent if not resulting discriminatory awai'd \evel and packaging, there is 
the problem that the amount of student aid available to students at the presti- , 
gious institutions 16 in reverse correlation * to the need of students at less 
prestigious institutions. Here again is an example of^ Institutional Interests 
overwhelming and obscuring the public interest. 
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, , Special Problemk of Southeastetn States 

. Compound^iig all. these problem^ facing needy students which are national , 
in scope are the .special characteristics of the Sout\iea8tern staters: 
,.Jlow f^ily income, i.e. , lirge numbers of needy students; 

„ "... / ., ■ / ^ ■ / r ^ ' - , 

... £1. fieavy concentration of pdor amon^l blacks ; /; / 

. poor pri|<nary and seconclary Ithools leading to low' achievement ; 
no state with a comjprehensilve "needs based system of student 



■/ 



f inanci^l^aid ; and 



a concentration of institutid^ by blacks. 

The net result is' that the national system of financing post s^onda|ry 

^or 



education which creates disincelntives tio the removal of ecor^omic barr%rs 
needy students combines with the special ecoaomic and demographic factoi;:s which 
characterize the South' to erect largely Lonomic barriers in the South to equal, 
opportunity than ex^t, elsewhere ih the hation. Southern^blacks as a group are. 
Hardest hit eve^ ^ough the number of whites affected may be numerically larger, 



/ 



What, Can Be Done? 



/ 



•/ 



'Consideration should be given-^to ways- in which the present financing v 

^ -V"- — ■ ' - . " ' ' r 

scheme might btT'modified .in order to expand -equal opportunity: . . 

■ . " ' , ' - ' ■ ' . ■ ' / ■ 

widely disseminate the results_^ analyses r.elaj:ing to the critical 

ai;eas discussed previously* e.g., student aid available vs, aid needed; 

the maldistribution of available aid among students, between instit'u- 

\ ' ' ' . ■ , ' 

tions\ between levels of institutions and* between states and regions, , 

and , , , - 

' ' ' y \ I ■ ■ 

analyze alternative financing schemes ,whichfiave c/haracteristics . . 



such as: 



'1' 



1 



(a) greater empTiasis on heeds- ^as^: a^id to students Wbmp^nied 
by lessened emphasis on aid'to institutions (i . e j,T~ifessened ^ 
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'imphrasls on indirect aid to sl}udents without regard to need). 
(|b) greater emphasis- oji meeting the initial aid needs of 'all" students • 
with modest size loans' — and filling the remaining gap with 
, grant .iand job ^wards. * ^ ^ . V 

Cc) makin'g' loans income contingent (.l,e, , making repayment contingent 
on a graduate s^^future income) • 

. :'■ ■ ■ /, V ■ ^ , . ■ ' ■ •. 

(dj a com{3rehensive , statewide,' needs basejd, pu^bllcly funded program / 

J 

^ or financial a3sistanjESe foj students who are citizena/of a given 

state y/ho "attend a^ trypes of institutions (publi<^and non-public) 
at all l^els (y^-tech thrJugh baccalaur^te) , -and . • ^ 
^ (e) treatj^nt of^/hon-publlc institiitio'nsv (private and proprietary) as ' 
/ . va^able ^utational resourci^s imi)rdved access to which ls| in the 

blic interest (for many reasons not the least of which i^, lower 

. , •- ' ' " ■ . " ' . /" ' '/ . ■ ' 

the taxpayer for the education function)., j * 

■ ■ " ; ■ ■ / . ■ ■ ' ' • . V • ■ 

programs have many of th,e characteristics previously 

- " ■ . ^.^ 

sifggest^i^^ and ^e generating good, results . Consequent!^, fe'cleral student aid - 
relatgra programs are under attack by many national, organizations which conisi^er 

-■V' ■ '-f * ' ' ' „ ■ ■' '/ 

thems/Lv^s to be spokesmen for the public' post s^ondary education sector, 

Cfrganlzgtlons representing students — and fii^^ncdal assistance fc^ the needy — 

^ ■ ' / ' < / . . > • . 

as ;well as the public/interest have been drowned but by the more vocal and 

' - ■ ' ". .. : . • . 'H'-^^ 

better financed ^sp^esmen for the institutibnal interests. \ ^ 

..The probJ.ejn in bringing about a change In the way we finance/our education 

system/as not difficult to perceive. It ife tha^ ^pirblic policymakers in^ CongressN 

■^^ ' ^- ■ ■ < ' ' -■ . " * " ■ 

and at the state level/ have %looked to education* administrators for advice o|K,how^ 

\ "■ / " " ^ " ' ' ■ ■ ' 

to finance educatiotr. And, education administrators have a vested interest in ^ 

preserving, not Qnanglajg^^^^e prjesent/system. The challenge is ho\^to get ^' / 

adequate inCorjriation to the legislators who makte education polic/ by the way 

• " ^ ' ' / ' // * 

they mak^ appropriations, so that they may know whsO: alternatiyes exist. This 





/ 
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il interest of education 



me^ns, a public inrerest counter voice to the special 

a(|nixnistraLors . . ' * |^ - ' , . 

The changes will not take pl^cd as rapidly as those, deeply concerned with 
• ■ ■'" ■ ■ - . ' ■;■ •. . . ^ 

equal, opportunity would like. But that they will come now seems •ceirtain:' The 

direction seems clear -- more eri(phasis on aid , to students based on rteed/^And 

the consequences seem equally certain tnore nearly equal opportunity . 



DR. VAN'ALSTYNE: . ' , / ■ 

Natidnal commitment to achieving the goal of equal/minority participation 
in fiigher educa^ion^has been more rhetorical than real --'the gaps 'between white 



and black participation rates aife closing very slowly, if at, all, despite the- 
enactment/ in -1972 of a major new federafl program of Basic Gr^|nts to students ■ for 
theXjvess purpose of- broadening access 'to public' higher education. Currently 
■ he largest; snare of the fun^/or public:' higher education is provided by states 
channeled through institui4s , And made available in the foinn of-low tuition to 
£ni_studenes' without calojnation of the degree' gf need. 

• As a way (rTincr^i^ccess to higher education, seviral i^aticJ^ial study 
*grWs hy[;;^^voca^d that, tuitions at 'public colleges and universities be • 
increased W>at the addeVresiJ^urces be redis'tributed withiri higher education 



so that mor>^tUden4 a-id will "he c^eled to -low income students , ;of whoin. a. 




shareware minority members. 



'debate was lav^Ked about financ^g higher educatiori, with those 



advocate acceleratiftg t-he increase's ih tuitions - at public institutions •. 
.Itted Against, those who advocate holding tuitions as, low as possible. T,et ^e. 
ukjrscore that ^^the stA^^^^^ both sides in^this deblfe «re, exactly 

the samfe:% .to incr^se^ot;^^ ^po^d for^^h^ andAo.'incre^e .. 

Recess to higher educatioi^k^lf^^^i^^^^^ Further, / 

•both .sicl6s a^ree' on the^ent^dl. facts: that the educat^Jn paxt^ipation ratesV 
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♦ \ 

^ a- 



of whites and blacks are widely.^ disparage — the rate for whites is ,A0 percent 
higher than the rate ^S^r blacks; and the rate for students from families with\ 
incomes over $15,000 is about four times the rate for students from families 



with ihcbmes under $3,t)0Q 



Given these areas of agreement, however,, the two feides in the debate dis- 
^agree sharplir on three issues: ^ ' ' / 




. 1. How the proposed increases in tuifeion'with o^fget ting increasfe^a in" 

Istudent aid for low income students'^ will' affect enrollments across all 
'income levels; .\ ' ' 

2. Where in out: economic ^tem the funds .fo;- student assistance ought to 
come from, and ' ^ 

3. ' However ju^fied, whether it is politically 'feasible to jref use to | 

acce^Jt forced. trade-offs between edpcati^onal and social objectives 
^ within the existing^ amounts budgeted for higher edutation at the state 
and federal .a|yels<, and ii^stead^ to press effective- claims for additional 
' ^ resource!^ tb compensate for the low income resul-ting from inec^ilities^in 

the larger social and economic system. r / • * . - 

As a first step in developing resource allocation strategies to aehieye* 
equal minority pa*rticipa|^ion, l^t us look at^rticipation rates bV race, \^ 
across all income levels. X^ej accompanying jChart 1 showis that; participation - 
rates differ sharply by incfome lev^l for blacks and for Whites^> (Technical^^^jr;;. 
education part icipation^ rat^s are the percentages of a specified base popula- > 
tion going tc/ school-: shown bere are the percentage^ of family members 18 to 

: ■ ■;. i ■ ■ ■ ' ■■■ . ' • ^ ^ ■ ■ 

2A. years old who are going or who have gone to c-ollegei whether or 'not they 
got a degree. Actually, two different series are shown InyChavt l\ one includ- 

■ ■; / ^ ■ ■ ^ ' . . / . ■ ' ^ ■ / 

Irig all young people In thfe age group in thefbase population., and the other. 

■' • . - , 0 ■ . ■ ■ 

including high school graduates but excluding dropouts. ^^ 
•• - . * • ' * . ■ . •• . 

Several .observations from this ^chart are important ro this discussion: 



',•7 
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Chart 3 

EDUCATION PART IC'l PAT ION RATES 
BY RACE AND INCOME 
1972-73 



White 



V 




5 10 15 20 / 

Family Incopie/ Level ($000) - X 

Sources: Amoirican Council on Education, PblJ.^ Analysis 

Service basjed on/u.S. Bureay^bf the Census, 197A. 
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in both Series (including and excluding higK school 4ropouts) the college-, 
going rates for blacks ale lower than they are' for whites at. both; income ex^ i 
tremes bi>th for the lower income group (with fam^.ly* income under j $6,000) , j 
and.^for the higher incpmp group ($15,000 and over) • If we can beliive^recen^t 



Census 'data, blacks in 'a middle . income range arouijd $6,000 to 4lO,OCO are j|(ist 
about as likely to go to. college as^ are wKites iti the same income- rapge. 

one moves Up th^e income scale the ^'education participation r^e €or| 
whites for the two groups (including and excluding. dropouts) almost converge. 
But this -do^sn't^^fiapley at alT for the black students. While the education 
participjtion rates go up in bcj/th series with increasing income^ the rates do 



no 



G)^:x^onverge a|: the upper income levels. , Ih fact the disparity in education 
participation rateis be :ween black and white young people is greater in the 

higher income ranges tlian it is in the lower income ranges. As shown on Chart 2 

■/ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ I. . ' 

the explanation-appeari to be related to the fact that while^high^^^hool dropout 

rates decline as income, goes up for white students, they ..reipain high | even for 

higher incorte black students. 



When we talk about achieving equal minority participation, we must^take 



into ^consideration not XDrily those b^ack students with lower family income but 

thoss with higher incomes as well. We' must try to determine what impact raising 

j • . , ' . ■ . ■ ■ ^ - -^-'^ 

tuition and of f setting^t with increased student aid for low, income students 

will have on access, across ^he entire income spectrum. ^ ^ ■ 

< < \ * ' ■ ■ ' ■ * - 

I argue tb^t the policy of rais/ing . tuitions for the purposes of generating 

I > ^ 

greater student aid m^y have adverse ef £/ects at both ends of the income spec- 
trum. Thpse with l^wer incomes are knowledgeably skeptical about whether the 



id prom|ised to -them will actually.be delivered ,-'^e^pecially in an e 
eligibility for aid is expanding to new groups of students (those a 



ra when 



ttending 



part-time> and those attending a broader :Tange of institutions), arid to students 



higherxCip the^income scale, faster than ^pprop 



creasliig so that t&he real dollars in the aid package low-income student 



may actually, be less*^they second y^ar of enrollm 
when trie funding for ^student aid has not taken 
tijwr initio account . . An increasing amount of fund 
arctually paid directly to banks an4 other lenders 




for the aid programs is 



i^st , particularly 
fects' of infla 
udent aid" are 

^ ^ ^ _ I i subsidies on 

stud^ nt/^loans, aqd is not available to the students, to pay fir tuition, books j 
or living expenses, Mo^^eove^^ students^^^^^^ particularly^-iow Income 

l^tudent^ are reluctant to saddle. themseiA^e^ with heavy debt to get through 
sch|)olf and they may be' justif iably bi/tter that just'^ as educational ojpportunity 
seems about to become available to /them, the rules of the game respecting 
histor^jlcal availability of low tuition public education are changed. 
' At t^e middle and higher inqome levels; the effects of ' raising tuitions on 



the decisions of black young people to go to college may be even more advers 
It is likely that in bv^rcoming^^ economic discrimination many blaclc-f amilie^ in 
ie income ranges got there becaiise^ they haye more people working, or people 
holding down two or three jobs, or because th,e students themselves '•e working 



part-tiu\e or full-tim^^ 



S'we" 

/ 



On the issue^of wh^re funds for student aid should, come from, I/Wbuld 
argue that *we have a low tuitidn f inan^zing system^'for public higher education .. 
that has worked well, even phenomenally well., in broadening acc^ess for whites 
in the; middle * income .and upper inc'ome ranges . need-based ^ 

student aid in 'broadening access is to compensate /for low income ..^Cpnip^ 
for low income is a social goal, a broader goal than a^ educational .goal{ The 
resources to contperfsate for . the low income /sho uld be. M und within the system as 
a. whole, and not taken out of the education sy^stem from higher tuition. These 
educational and socxaKgoals should be trea^l^ as/ complementary V : 
Gompe tings. goals. - . ; . ' . 
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' On the issue of the poli'tical feasibjj^'ityoofl finding additional resou'rces, 
those fayosring higher tuition argue that, however justified the claims foi? 
greater resources, no ^^more resources^ are to be found in this -era of limited 
resources, and competing demands. Indeed, higher edudation maytbe requireti to 
even fewer resources in the coming years.! I argue, that befo;|:e 

' u ■ ' , ■ • ' \ ■ ' . . ■ " .1-;,' 

that proposition, first higher education — Wdministrators , ' faculty, 

. ; • ■ \ ■ \ ' ■ 

^ students, and alumni — has tq try to'do a.much betterpob of advocacy in the 
pglit ical domaiPj," 

This involve^ broadening the coalition in ^«ppprt 0(f higher education ~ 

stitutioiSis of *increasin.g tuitia 
r against the publ* 




'^.b^t splitting it up. AdvopsU^y^ h-y the private' 
St'-^^^^ institutions threatened to pit the .pr\Lvate secti 

isetdior and is being, tejected»as-a policy positio\j.by the 



private instltutlpfrs 



whd/^|[),erceive that they share their destifiy with ti^e pubTicl^ 



that^^jther ways to help fhe private sector m&s^.,.-^^sdt^^ 



And if tuitions ar^ 




r a i s e4f ^,mi d d 1 e .irtcomf^ fami Vij 



rceive thatr t;hey;''pay more ilior education and for 



V . student-|ai!d fpr which th^ that willlpit middle ihcofhe 



f amilies^Vpjpenly against low income fa 



nxrl^es. " 



- -CoTO:i:essin^n O'Hara, Chairman ^o'f the' House Subcommittee on P.ost&econdary 



Educ^ibnV); fas an astute politician reflecting the couGerns of his Michigan 
CoQstituent^i has argued : ^'^Ihe Anierican taxpayer has earned .his\ reputation as 
one of^the ^tapht patient .and law abiding people in the world. - He\ pays his taxes, 
even when hey isn't altogether sure he approxas^'bt what they Jre beinp us^d^<^. 
He w . . suspects^ 'rightly or v^r^tlgly, that he is paying more ^taxes than Ills banker , 

• ■■■■ • iv" ; \}^' " " ■ /' ■ ■■ ' 

Kis doctor,, hi^ l^t/yer, and perhaps even more th^n th^ acadenjic eagnomist who . 
is poirtificatin^' von how well subsidized thaj><axpayer is . TeJkl thalt taxpayer 



that he has to. Aelp a little mot^.<t:o ,bpeh the door^to Xo^^l^ge for his own kid: 



/ 



and everyone els4'$ ^Ad^"1i6. will grumblje but he will/help. ^\x.. /^^^^i^-)^ 
the ^acrif>e3rr^tTT?Kt^e is already*v making, andj ^the i%ew ones you want, him %o mal^e* 




are not" to help his 'kids, that he and his: children are,"too affluent' to.n6ed 
help and we may have a very vivid bicentennial observation of the Boston tea; 
party." 



B. Doeq the achievement of . equal o pportunity -threaten other desirable 
•f ■ i^n7r~M^t public policy alterna t ives compete in a time of 3carce 

resources? ' . ^ ' 



DR. VAN i/^LSTJNE:' , ^ % ' * , 

The standard Vswer is yes, followed up with the observation that education 
is not going to "come- off veTy well in the competition given" the other more 
pressing social needs in this country especially, for improved -health careV But^ 
ti>l/ response is based on a static view of the world, .looking at limited respurces 
as measured ^^t a point in^ time/ A more compreh.er,g*tve perspective would take a 
dynamic view the VoKld;: Education would.be seen not just a^ a consumer -of 
rpsnurces but ak a producer of ^ resources. . 

Envisioning the set o\ chpice|" as, for instance, education vs/health is 
critically short-sigt.ted. Certainiy higher education has a -great deal to .con- , 
tribute to. the search of nW approaches to preventive medicine^b the discovery 
of "wondrous new cutes^to th^ training of, doctors and nur^ses and^ramedics . and 
to t^he delivery Of community h^^lth care. /At one prominent Southern university 
the university hospital is a larger paVt^of the enterprise in terms of I'evenues 
and. expenditures^ thari the rest of the university of which it ^jTVpar t . X^he 
limited-resourcis-competing-demandk syndrome has to b4 counteracted wi 
greater appreciation of' the. pul^lic service functions of higher education and jnore 
active delineation of the complementarity among edu(;ation/l and social goals 
inclWg. in particular, the goal of equal opportunity in establishing priori- 
.ties for public support. * ^ ' 



MR. HILL: 



The response: depends, oit-^ viewpoint and values .of^he respondent .'For 



example, If one-considers Instltutiona^^btonomy to^^requlre freedom from 
accountability for the use of ' public resources or freedom from the pressures 

thoomarket place, then institutional autonomy is a desirable goal which 
would suffer. If on the othet hand autonomy means real freedom for an Insti- 
tution to rise or fall on Its ability to attract and retain a student body, 
then fha^ desirable goal would be enhanced* 

Competition for scarce resources among various public policy alternatives 
is often within the edtlcation community. In such case^, the issues^sually 
revolve around whose 'special interest will be serv^rf'''^ (i.e., vo-tech ver" graduate 
and profess IjOnal education vs. student aid, e€c.). The public interest (equal 
op^rtunity, effective resource utilization, etc.) tends to be obscured by 
iiiij::)it u t ional in t eres t s . 

C. Wh.a't are the most desirable policleg^ of Southern stftxes in suppoi^of 



. higher, educatiion? Are^ there%patt^r4is over the lasf^de^ade which ghould 
be, preserved, or ch^if'ged? What combination of tuition levels and stu- 
dent aid would '-be Both politically realistic and effective in achieving 



equity ? 



DR.* VAN ALSTYNEIi 

■ (, ■• / / , ■ 

Higher education in the South i's characterized by: ^ 

... low tuition, ^ . 

... low college-going rates, <f 

... less deiifeloped programs of student aid than are I found in some 

other regions, " ' 

... relatively small private shares o^ enrollment , 

. .• ... relatively high \rates o> in--migration of ^^Dut-of'-state students, and 
■'>■•;■ ■ ■ //• ■ ' ■ • 

... a. Xatjge share of total minority student enrollment. ^ 

Discussions of tuition and spadent aid p^olicies in achieving eqi^al educa- 



tional opportunity at. the national 




-are— ^eiev^fht—tef^ -these same issue's in 



, ' . 21 

In addition, Southern states have unique concerns in delineating the roles 
of hist^orically black instUutions. Improved planning and coordination at the 
state level is a better approach to these concerns than increasing student tui- 
tions and student aid and relying still more heavily on market mechanisms. 

Educators in the Southern states should analyze the impact of national 
policies on the region^ paying particular attention to regj^onal shari^s of 
resources allocated aqtordlng to formulas, as compared to shares of resources 
channeled under entitlement programs. 

MR. HILL: " « ^ 

There are no uniquely Southern patterns (as distinguished from national 
patterns) which seem to be Jpartlcularly desirable. There are numerous national 
policies which are desirable which the South hAs yet to adopt. One of these is 
the festablishment of comprehensive , statjgwide. needs based programs of financial 
assistance to. students at public and non-public institutions. The South, lack- 
ing what is accepted practice in most other regions, might Institute such a 
program by: 

(a) Establishing an independent agency (Independent of all educational 
Inst^-tutions) go admiixister the program according to accepted 

\ national criteria (such as those of the CSS or ACT) . 

(b) Fund the program, by (1) raising tuition at public institutions to 

f 't)ne-half' of actual educational cost and by'(2) the sale of ijevenue 
I bonds by the state student aid (and loan guarantee) agency £o 
, fully fund income contingent student loans. 

(c) Me£t the first $50a of annual need with an ii^come contingent, 
■ guaranteed loan. ' Meet all .remaining need'-with a grant. (The 

' ^ > . amount of the loan could be adjusted to^nee^ available financial-^ 
' - - • resources or J^esources could be incre^ed or decreased as needed 
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to neet grant fequirements, ) SUch a program would not 

, J)olitically realistic at preserft in ^tiy Southern state. It 

cQuld become realistic in the near^^tenn if iiiough persons in ji 

. given state really wanted to 

What sh are of the resoucQs should come yrom^ne tefl^eral'Rovernment 
and in w hax combinations of programs? /Af J/he presg^t stu dent aid 



program6 jn need of minor ordras 




m. HILL: 

In-economic terms, whethe^ state or fedep'al taxes are the source of public 
funding essentially is irrelevant as the ultimate source is tK6 same the tax- 
payer. Pragii|aticaliy one jnust ask why disturb the present federal/sta^e division 
when it is thi? distribution system rather than the total amount coll^cte^d or the 
collector w^ich, most; -needs change. If^the divisioa were to ch^ged, one might 



argue for an i 
for a reduced 



ncreased sfate share through the baccalaureate l6vel in exchange 
share at the graduate and professional level (ojn grounds , noted 
previously). Conversely the federal/^are might be reduced at the undergraduate 
level and increased at the gradu>a£e and professional level, Tory's trends seem 
ver>rVppropriate ~ a major .Extension of federal direct student financial, aid 
programs b^sed on need/<e.g., BEOG) and incentives to st^te^l to fund comprehen- 
slve aid programs (e.g., SSIG) . This combination is a pol^t^itally realistic 
approach today tb- increase equa^ opiportunity . Motfeover, such federal efforts 
produce b>etter reaj/ilts tVan woukd similar expenditures at. the state level. This 
Is because any federal ^ogram Ifould collect taxes where the means are concen- 
trated (outside the South) and redistribute them to where the less affluent (and 
black minorities) are concentrated, i.e.,^t:he Southland th^ minorities would 
get back more than its takpayets wouliff^be assessed, 

DR. VAN ALSTYNE: . * * ' , 

In discussing resources for education we have to start by differentiating 

ao 



■ , ■ • , ■ . . .23, 

"■• ■ . . ■ . •■ . / ' 

between stucfent resources and institutional resources. The federal' share of 

' - . * ■ * ' , * 

stiidenC resources. to meet tuition and living ;expensQ% has more than doubled in - 

" . . " > ' . ^ . ■ i. ■ 

the.last^ four years, from 13 , percent to 29 percent. In. 1974-75 the federal* 
government provided" $4 .5 billion In assistance to students ($1.0 billion in 

Office of Education -prc^grams, $1.0 billion in Social; Security and $?. 5 billion 

I ' ' ' ■ . ' ' '' , • 

*iri G.I", benefits tovferd tota^, student expenses of close to. $16 bllll.c(n. A 

' '■ ' . . ^ 

• federal stiare of 29/percent might be considered ver^ large until it is Measured 

agaiAaf the stll^idard of the G.l. Bill at its peak year, 1947-48, when the / 

ffederal share was 43 perceiTfi,.— At th^t time the G.I.. Bill heTperf one out "of 

every two students enrolled in higher education and provided about $!• biljrion 

assistance toward $2.3 billion e^pen^es ($tf.5 billion tuftion and $1.8^illlon 

living expense^s). ^ , ^ 

The federal share of institutional resources has 'eroded ^substantially 

• ir ' f • » 

from earlier peaks of 20 to 22 percent in the 1950s and l?60s, reaching a post-, 
war- low Qf around 15. percent in 1970.' Since that time, the s^re has increased^ 
slightly. . 

The criteria for the proper, levels of support and ^e divisions of frespon- 
slbillty between th& federal and statetgovernments are on firmer ground if they 
. are stated, not in terms : of Tie'rcentage ^ares-J but rather in terms of dollars of 
support in relation to the achievetotnt of particular program objectives, within 
a specified time frame. There is, of^-eourge, t^6 absolute answer to the question 
of what the federal share sfiould be. The percentage shar^^s^a residual calcu-. 
latlon; and it varies from state to state", being particularly small in states 

. - , - • - ■ ' , / • ^ ■ 

with large state programs. - 

Within the current Administration ,"the^federal role in undergraduate educa- 

tlon is primarily defined as assuring grpater access <^hile the basic^support of 

• ■-- . ^ . ■ " \ . • ■ ■ 

the capacity to 'educate is defined as being in the dbiifain of the states. 

Factors that should be taken into account in determining the desired 

31 
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ree'tioix of change in the level of fedetal support ^ncliide;/ 



/ 



L 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4^ 



^ndaidental beliefs about federalism an<^ederal/sta&e rel^tlotis; 
Changing re^burce bases lb f the ^illf]^eM({it 'levels* of government d% 
different points in the/trer^^ and Jtytle^ of^economlc growth'; 

oles assigned In acl^vlng othe^socW^ objpctives^j 
Rates of state progress toward/educ^tlona):' goalq., ajid tolerance 

y 

or Intolerance state-to-Vtate dlspaxitleq jln i^lduc^lon 

/ / / ' 

opportunity; / / - / 

Impact of funding arrapigements^oit^studeiit cl^lc^. Institutional 




autonomy^^and prlclngy^ Aid 
system of higher 'ejSucatlbn; 



du^l publi^^r^ate education^ 



6. Impact of the funding arran'gements on federal, s^ate, institutional, 

^ ■ "/A . /■ ' ' ■' • r- ■ 

and studen^^lr/centives to increase or substitute .educational budget 

■ ■ • 'i / * ' ' ' • i> ■ ■ " . ^ 

resouro^ in support of higher education. ' 

Desirable^^retotlons c^f change would be more adequate federal alcl /66 pro- 
mote acce^^, federal/state partnership to provide greater' ct^Tce amonj^/educa- /' 
tlonal alternatives, with t)i^ aid package relying more heavily on providing a 
greater proportion/ of grants and work, opportunities and far less reliance on 
Student loans. 

E. Are tngre new, problems to which minority groups should be alert, such 
as tyftj^ quest;ion/of the independent student and the constitutionality 



/ 




:ion? 



IS yije ques(;ion or tne zndependent stude 
)f /Student aid basedi f amlly^contribut 

DR. VAN/^kLSTYNE: ' ^ 

There aire Ww problems ■ — and opportunit j/^s as well — in higher educaJi;£on 
of central IntXrest to minority groups. 
These are concerns on the horizon: 



As^urin^- adequate student ai^,. with adjustments for inf l^£icm. Basic 
Grants are moving closer to full funding a|fd real e^Ptlements ; but 
eligibility f6r aid Is. moving up the income scaj<^ possibly diluting 



/ ■ 
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■r 

/ 



the/unds available ta low income student^; 
. . A^uring enough i:3€y46nt/aid to enable minority sjmdents tp exercise 




, choice among educational alternative^; 

The po^ible introduction of merit, into t;h/award of^tjident aid under 
oneyCE the categorical programs; ; 

ability of college graduates to find ipljs using t^ieir education; 



arp increases in the -numierg ojf adults seeking a- college/education; 



^/'/. Portability of federal stud^t assistance f^nd^ which m^y provide 
resources for students^ta seek education/out^ pf their home, state ; 
/ A possibility that with the introducti<)j/of the allwblunteer army 
the veterans* educational benefits .w^ll be\discotitinued. 



/ 




MR. HILL-: 



funds to. 




'. ' The controversies relating to the/direction of public fkiids ^fo students 
at prlvjite institutions bear watcKi^g as so many minority students-_^atten 
. '. .private colleges^. -If private col^gee cdll/pse., what happens tq these students? 
The way an independent studen/is define/ the^^uirement of a f araily. contri- ^ 
r bution (even, when independent 'status d^*^^^'^^-'^^ ' administrative procedures 

which contravene legal defirk^ibn^ j6t in-state student status ; methods of cal; 
V c|ilacirvfe need which are d^^sed to 'give pref e^ence^_^ to middle income studenp^;' 
/ aij^kaging which dl^couragea/a s^dent f rom/a£tending^an institution /and ■ 
4i^ributions to f anions , states, and ^stit/tions which are nop related to 
Student aid need/^characteristics^^^e ald^^^ tp^ which/prinority : 





^ ^ /^oups /Shouldyipe alert. 

/But tlye most insidious^ (an 

effective drganization which s 

/ 

^ortunity for minprlties — 
fors' Jike their majority 




one speaks effectively for the poor, for mlnorltlesi for student Lg an d for 
taxpayers. (Indeed one must ask j«rhether anyone speaks for these groups at 
all^-r: even ineffectively?) ^ - . 
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T III 



A CLOSER LOOK AT SOUTHERN STATE /POLICIES 



AND PROg.RAMS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
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In another sessibn^ the discuss 




rpn tun^ejd to stat 



e policies, particularly''^ 
pect to student aid. Dr.^ Jerry Davi^, curreptly .engaged injstudent ai^d^ 
alrch from a California base, and formerly a research associate for the 

■ ' ' ' ■ • ■ ' • 

Southern Regional ' E^ducation Board and consultant on student, dldy' to tne Governor 
of yeorgia, to other Southern states, and ti the National T^^^'^rce on Student 
Aid Problems, presented an analysis -of Soutllern state policio;^ 

• • ' ■ . >^ : . ■ . / ^ < , • 

Additional data on the financial suppoiit provided* public higher educations* 



by Southei;n states. were prepared by Virginia Fleming, to provide background 
material for the Conference and documents which would illuminate ctirrenV public 



policy discusslans in these states. 



\ 



v.. 



,gtate Financial Aid Program^ 
and Student Access > y 
/Dr. Jerry S. Davis 



/ 



/ 



\ 



/ 



There' are probably as many barriers to post secondary education as there 

■ • • ^ ■ ^ ^ ■ ' ■ ' ' 'L i 

are individuals who want to. go on to school but do not. Everyone ft^Mji^mm 
set of reasons (and rationalizations) for not alchieving a desired goal. Thii^ 
is why it is' particularity hard to remove/ all the barriers and achieve a condi- 
\ tion of free access for; everyone. ^ 

A few years ago, Richard Ferrin of the College ^ntrance Examination Board, 
classified the mahy barriers' in four categories: ^ 

1. Academic - students don'^ havTthe appropriate ^grades, or secondary 
scrhool preparation to^e admitted t^ some form^ of education; 
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Attitudinal - studentdx either 



secondary education or 




y 



now that there are ways tcf surmount 
<he barriers to it/ — itian'y just lack self-confidence; 

3, Geographic - students ]/ive too far, ^^ither in.miles or commuting 
iiime .from an insnituticn they can afford and /could be admitted to; 
and, ' . 

4. . Financial - stucjlents arid their parents lack the financial resources 
to pay, for the costs of education! 

The financial barrier is 'the one thatjls most easily dociumentjady^escribed. 





and dealt with. It is qilite difficult to^r^air 12 years of /educational negJLect^ 
or lioderachigvement. Changing an individual's attitudes take^ a lorig time.. • 
Building more colleges closer to more studenta is quite costly and also takes 
/f time. But the financial barrier can be rembved b^ ^providini a student and h^s 



family with increased resources to pay for the costs of education 



/ 



r ■ 



Removing the fff inancial barrier w^^ll producef some quite' definite ben/ef its 



1 



the basis of a number pf senior surveys arid studies of student financial aid 



needs and 



/ 




rce^in the 14 Southern states and seven statep; outside the South; 

rom 10 to 15 percent of tfie Southern, state's high/school gradu- 
ave the potential, the desire, and the credentials to go on to 
5t/ secondary education but are deterred by th^ jlack of financial 
resources to h'el^ defray costs. / - ' ^ % ^ -f 

^o, if the financial barrier were removed, something like two-thiras r^her 
than one-half of the currerit high LJhool graduating classes would be goiiig /n to 
more education. Many of these students would be minority/poverty stud^t'6. 

ProvidiQ^S|J;judents and families with increased resources' for jd^^Vayal of 
education expenses will produce some desired benefits in addition to increased 
participation rates in post secondary education. From 10 to 25 percent of the 
gjiudents who currently go, on to some educatlqn find their choices of instj/dutions 
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■ and W/{atlonal "experiences ^ubstanpially modif ieci^b^ cokts or .thelr-lack of 



f inancial resources. Some 4o'toylnstitutions, take /academic program or live 
In aciommodat ions while. actenc«^g school which are /quite different from those. 
, they pre.fer. We cannot prefci^ely document the influence of these sacrifices on 



educational performance.' We/can, however, infer from diverse evidence that thes^ 
sacrifices suUtantially contribute to the^ "drop out" or "stop out" rates in 

education. .. / . ^ ' y 

/ , Each tijne t^at a student has jtd^rop out or 'delay his education representa 
a reduction of /benefits received for rLources* expended. The student and hig. 

fts for their investmet?ts of money, time. 



family do not/ receive the/ maximum ben4f 

and opher reLurces bec^se the student hasn't .earned his intended, degree or ^ 
level of training. The institution which enrolled the student does not receive 
the maxipum return on its investment of instructional time and other resources / 
becaua/it has not produced its final end product, an educated and trained 
^graduate. And society has not received a maximum benefit on its investments in 
j providing e;lucational institutions and experiences'^to its ci^;:*2€jis. It is almost 
}■ a certain!^ that the u^derutillzation of all these resources tepr'^ents a far' 

' r * " ■.';>;'*■ - • ■ ■ 

greater/tost to everyone than the cost of removing the financial ;iarrier. . But 
few educatol-s'-^nd other pbncy^akers^ are willing^^j?/ recognize thi^^^^^^ * 

At^hL Ijare .minimviml'you tan safe]^. say t^^ 
cantly and Jnegatively influences the post secondarily ivi ties or clMj^s of at 

least one-third'of all high, School graili^tes at som^ point oif^hother. 

■ ■ ■ : ■ , ' . ■ ^ i ' 7 ^ . ■ ■ . . ■ ■ 

The magnitude and location of the financial aid barrier |fc'an best be 

described in terms of the concept "financial need." This is ^ciuite useful^con-; 

cept because it 'combines the two important factors which \create the-barrier - into 

a'slLgie numerical form. InatS; simplAe form, financial need is' the^iffei^ence 

between the ^sts of education and the sVudent and his family's abil4J:y to p^y 



- fdr thos^ /osts. Financial need* can be reduced by^^ther Jeducin&.4osts or 
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^ increasing theTinanciai ^resoyrces of students arid their families. There is a 
-y greatydeal of disagreement about which is tl|e|^i&t±er way to. reduce financial 



needy by keeping costs at 



a low level or by increasing the, financial Tesources 



some 



of students and parents by giving students financial aid. I'll/make 
further corament4 on* this argument below. 

Let me i/iterject at this point that ythV f inanelaf need of an individual 



student, is a real concept and has some de£irilte* psychological and sodial, as 
well as financial^ and educational consequences for hljct^d^his famil^/ Financial 
need as measured by financial" aid Mministra|^x^ other public ^4)olicyraakers is 
a tTiearetlcal construct. ^The Nat iopal^^sk Force on Studeat^ Aid^ Problems found 
many ^^Jjiverse practices^ in jne^uring educational costs. 




. T^rtiile all finaricial aid programs consider and measure direct education 
expenditi^res (tuition and fees, books a^ supplies) in much the same way, there^ 



/ is _5i5^^^^^f ^1 of ''diversity in the measurement and legitimacy pf ^ther kinds of 
.costs, -such as room and board /medical and dental, persori^il and/travel exfl^enses.* 
To the extertt that some of tbiese real costs /to students are not measure<} in the 



s^mej^ay^^ as "legitimate" by financial aid programs\f we cannot hope' 

^ to. achleye equity in the administration . of aid. Nor can we remb/e this p^^rt of* 

/ ■• : ^ ■ ; ■ ■ . . " ' ' '> '7 . 

a barriet- by^ ignoring it. 

■ . • \ . /-".•. 

- ^ ■ ■ • m ■ . . . , . y- 

The Task Force also f|jund many different practices of me'^-su^ing student - 
and "parental ability tp pay for educational costs ; For exartj/le ^ th three major 
nationwide need analysis systems, those of the College Si^cholarship Service, |:he 
American College Testing Program, and the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant - 
'Program, take the sam^ data 'and information about a family's financial cifci 



:umT^ 



stances and frequently, produce quite dj^erent estimates of their^l4rrry ta 
pay for educational d&sts; Not only are these difference 



and parents', they result in amaziAg iniquities Jrri" the dij 



o students 
bution of public > 



z'' funds through financial aid pt^ograms. 



Regardless of how costs or ability /o paj^ are measured , the financial need 



of individual students remains constant and infyuential, 'it is only when policy- 
makers^ attempt to alleviate financial need thatAits consistent, valid, and reli- 
able measurement becomes crucial. , There f c^r e, thip Task Force has recommended - 
systems and practices 'for measuring costs and ^bllity to pay which will;achieve 
these objectives. Widespread use of these sy^temjs and practices will make a sub- 
stantial contribution to more equitable distribution of student aid eVerxKb^er-; 
They will also make it possible to bet^ter assess the real impact financial 
need from the student * s viewpoint . The' figures I cite below are based on the. _ 
Task Force's method of calculating need -- but X/k^ cost estimates were p'rovided 
by financial aid/officers on their annual AppliXatians to. Participate in Federal 

student Aid^Prpgf atas . ^ , . . ^ 

\iy^^'d.aitai aiSse.vi!D\e:i^^-] the Stanf ord -Research Institute in >fenlo Park/ 
Ca^rfloEnia,. I j estimate chat/" the financial needs of enrolled undergraduates' in ■ 
colleges aWd' universities in the 14 Southern states iri7l973-74 ar^early $1.5 
.billioaXTh^ represents an average need of $1,043 per student. For low income 



students (tl^ose' from families of less than $9,000 annual income), the average 
/^n^i^l need is ,,$1,844 per student . (See' Tables ^n/and Two) . ^ - • 
y^. These figures take into account the way ? in which students of widely 
differing financial circumstances distribute_^thdmselves among,_ institutions of 
different cos't's. And they also take into account a 'reasonable expectation of,: • 
fanil^ cont/ibut ions , and -.s.tvrtient self-help contributions^-froiT summer liftd ^^rm- 
^ime ^arnii(^.^. /So, after his^^mily's and his:"_6wn contributions are considered. 



the eypi4l low income, studerit has to obtain nearly $2,000 to pay for the-epsts 

../'_/' ' 

of his education'. _ - 

-The financial need varies quite dramatically from st,ate-to-state in tl/e 
region and within s'tates by institutional types. For^die low income studen| 
^ tl^e least" average need is $1,066 at publi<: twof-yedr colleges/In ArJcansas; 



highest average need is at the private four--year colleges in Maryland, ,$3,351> 
Since costs are an important, variable in financial need, I w^nt to diiscuss 

them/ for a: few ijioments. Southerners have long practiced and been prideful of a 

I ■ • *^ ° ■ ■ ■ ' . ■ ■ • I ' " '■ - <" ■ ■ \ 

policy of maintainirtg lower -tuitions at^ their public colleges. This policy •^Was 

^iSeeh- ejiiphasized in recjognitibn' of the general population's vlimited ability t^^ 

• - . . „ ■ • V - ■ ■ ; ■ • ' ■ ' y 

. pay for these , costs." But to(Jay, as a policy and practice designed to enhance] or. 

- even maintaip access, low tuitions have limited utili'ty. There are two reasonW 

for this: d) tuition qosts^rieyresent only a s;nall part of totalvjcosts ; and -2) 

tuitions in the South are not all that low. . \- ^ 

In 1972--73» the ave^f-age' tu^ by/^ students at. publirt^^ 

colleges in the South was. $ 4^6 0 . ^1 The n a t i ona 1 aver a^e-^was $529. So,* the 

Southern average was 13 percent less than the-riiat ion A 1 average. Average total 

costs at Southern public"'fourryeir^^ or 11.5 percent less 



than the national average of^$2<'655, Howevet,. the ability to pay/for those 
costs, as represented l)y^per cabita income was 13,7 percent less than the' 
national avetage^In all bJit thr% states, .Louisaana, Tennessee, and West 
Virginia, ^tijm: ions represented a higher percentage o£ pet capita^ iticome in each 
Southernr state than they did for states in the rest of th^ Ration. In all but 
fiv^ states , Kentucky ,"\^l^ana, ."M^ii'ryland , T^xas , and , Vixginia, total costs 
represented a greater percenMg^ pf PPr capita^T^ 



therrfation. ♦(See Tables Three anQ; Fbur.) < * V;. V <^ 

i - ' ' ■ \ .W- - _ . '/I/--' ■ • ^y--':' ' 

Th^ costs at public two--ye^fe colleges in all; but Louisiatia^ Maryland , and 

, "• ■ ■ . . . ■ , -'C ■ ■'■ . ■ ' ■'. ». ■ ■ 'i- '■- - 

Mississippi, represent" a higher percentage of per capita, income than in other ' 
states in ^^e-irf||a So much fot the myth^'o^^ tuitions and co^ts at 

S6i^€lierrl col^ges. ; ^ 

Keeping editions at the lowest possible level is a good policy 'and is some' 
help in afchievlnlj^ access. Howev^^c^ lef nb oriL persuade you th4t suph a policy:^. 
IS -THE SOLUTION to the probLefn and let ho onej D>rs?uade you that it T^presentS' 
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th^ best way for a state to exercise its responsibility for or commitment to 
access for low indome student^s. 

^^^'is^i^tion costs represent only part ot the costs of education to students* 
Charging low Income students no tuitions at all would reduce th^r financial 
need^ at pub^lic four-year colleges from ^6.8 percent to '36', 2 percehtKVith the 
rej[ag^n the South being 26.1 percent . Without tuition" costs, the ty^^cal 
low income 'student would still have ^ $1,300 financial n^ed to attend a p^i^l^c 
fQur-yearN:ollege. (See Table Five.) '/ ■] \ \ ' 

Low tuvtion policies are more likely to help middle, income students. 
Tuition cos^ts to thefn Represent well over half their VinaAcial need. A reduc-^ \ 

■ ' ' .' . * ■ , V . ■ ' ' V: ' 

tion in tuition is unlikely rebgardless'of who it mlghb hel]^. Thi6 is because 

■ • ' , . ■ \. , ■ " ' " ■ , „■ ■ > '- . ' - * • 

it is quit^e costly to institutions. For example, it tuitions had been, in^ >^ > 

1973-74, reduced aV public four-year institutions by just' ten percent-<he \ 

, •/ . ■ • ■ * ^ . " 

i. Such a reduction^ *^ 

studeptV hardly enough 



Institutions would h^V^e Lost 



WQuld ^have reduced financial ni 
to m^ke any real difference in 
;ion Qiyips the average need at 

would "cost'* -es^er $250 millloti in los,t revepue. 




X 



t reduction in tui- - 
about one-four^ but 



Because .tuitions continue to increase at an annual ratVjthat closely paral- 

• ^^."^ > ^ * . ^^v_ ^ " 

lels the ratesbl^ncrease in instructional costs; because -they re^^sent a sig- 
nificant afnou&t , if "hot^-RToportion, of income to virtually all publicHnstitu- 
tiofts^ art^,, because they" repr^s^t only part of the financial aid needs or total 
iducation^ costs to students, X bel4eve that poli-cy recommendations regarding-^ 
manipulationW of or reductions in tuitions without' correspondent changes in 
financial aid \wlll have very limited impact on the needs of low' income students . 

^ V. ^-^ ■ • - ' ■ ■■■•^ ^ 

There^r^.,- I believe our efforts to jremoye the financial barrier to porst secondary, 
eduqat'ion should tpcus on financial a;ld*^ , 

There has be^ widespread discussion of proposals to increase the^^costs of 
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tuitions andl^offset the increase to the needy studentsN^V financial aid. The 
rationale und^erlying these jvooposals is that the more affluent students ari 
getting'' a ••bargain'* in costs at p.ulilic insti^tutions and that by charging Luem 



getting'' a ••bargain** in costs at p.ulilic insti^tutions and 
more.-iiew dollars in revenue for fijnanclal aid or other 



635^enditure purposes 
could ^)e generated. I do not believe that siich a practice will j/ork in the 
South because: 1) there are more needy than not-needy students in the region 

and tultidn increases would^generatB more financial ne€sid than they Would generate 

■* ■ . 

increased revenue, rthereby defeating their pufjidse ; ' 2) tuition .increases are 
likely Jtg drive the most aj^luent-studertts- to private . institutions or institu- 
tions outside the South; and shifting the burden of paying for more of the 
educ^ipnal^cx^sts to ^ segment of the population who already pays ^more thaiv^ 



their share, of fc>he co^t^s for all' public services is not a "politically te?nable 
solution. . \^ . . ^ 

The provision of^ f ipkhtiial aid to students is "held to he an activity 
which is performed by a partnership among the federal and state governtnents , * 
the institutions, and jDrivate agencies. y^J.l these partners hav*.^ a stake in the 
educational development of our sdciety and a responsibirtty to students . In 
adxLiti^n to the benefits states, d^rj^ve from, an educated populace, they ^ire' ' 
, Constitutionally responsible for the education of Mheir citizens, us wc shall 

stat^ exercise 



seevthe extent^ to which -Southern statsafe exercise that responsibility through 

■ ■■ ■ \ ... ■ ft , '■.■■*, 

financial aid programs is quite varied. 1 - 

' I have alr^eady noted^a financial need of $1.5 billion for enroll^ under- 
graduates in the South. If cxie adds to«^ that an estimated $150 million irv need 

for the 10 to 15^ percent of all high school graduates who want 'to go on .to ^ 

"■ — * . * ' . • . . 

school but do not, the tot-al financial need is $1. 65 billion . Let*^sJ/6^ok first 
at the way th6. partnership attempts to meet that financial need and then examine 
what states should ,do to increase^'X^heir role. 

There is abo^it $1.3 blilidn in fxna iaveilablp 




to moot the fljianclal necid. The. fod ral student aid programs provide $366.2 
million or 29.1 percent. Stata'^and federal educational benefits (from the 
Veterans Administration, the, \Soci,al Security ^ministration, vocational rehabili-. 
tat Ion programs, welfare agencies) account^for $631.6 million, or 48.7 percent. 
States pV0vlder$22 million. or 1.8 percent, and the remainder, about 
is* 'from privateNsourcevS (businesse^^ , organizations, churches, c^lc groups. 
Institutional aid amounts to $244 .4 million or 19.4 percent. 

That is a lot of money, luit it only represents 80 percent of what is esti-. 
mated as needed tor everyone in the South. Ml that aid doesn't get distributed 
to ^dedy students. K^y institutional f LnanC^al aid dollars are awarded to 
students on the basis oV criteria other than or iVaddition to financial need. 



*Many nee'dy studenfs attend institutions which control Very limited amounts of 
f iTl^ncial- aid- dollars and' enroll disproportionate xwlmbers "6f needy stv^detitB — 



eappcially the two-year public colleges. And the educational benefits afc^ for 

the most part, not awarded* on the basis of financial need^ . ^ 

WhenN^he ways In which financial aid and needy students are distributed 

amonc institutions are^ considered , the to.tal need fOr additional aid increases 

. , \ . . ^ 

from $391 million to $459 millioa.. Put another way, because all the aid is niSt 

available to the n^edy stu<ients , imd i^ not , distributed in proportion tO|thei^ 

nded, the need f or -^idditional aid is inflated by 18 percent. 

The need for additional aid varies by. states and institutional types within 

states. In general, the largest, unmet needs are at the private ^four-year 

lieges and universities. ' For the region, their unmet needs or need for addi- 



CO 



tional aid represent about 44 percent of the total. This is printarily because • 
.of their higher cQsts"and the enrollment of many low inconie students. The 
private four-year colleges enroll only one of every five students in the 5outH^x 
That is lower than the national ' average . But they enroll one out of every six . 
low Income students. That is higher than the .national average. As you realize. 



many o^these Iqw income students are black students enrolled^ ix\ predominantly 
4llaclc\.Cfi^leges . ' ' ^ 

There are three types of aid — grants oty^holarships/^loans, and work- 
study or employment awards. With regard to* increasing access,' the grant awards 
have by* far the most significant impact and are mosl: desirable to students. 
Students nej^^t prefer employment and then, as a last resort, loans.. So, if we 
want programs which will most quickly enhance access, we should develop grant 1 



programs, then work, atid finally, loans. 



/ 



Many Southern states have both grant and loan programs. North Carolina, 
Virgi*nla, and Arkansas have work programs that operate on 'a statewide basis KiTt 
Vthey are operated with a Minlmum^ of state dollars'. While employment awards are 
good and more desirable to sfeutients than loans, theV have problems: One, they 
are difficult to administ-er on^ a statewide basis. Two, minority/poverty sfudentfs 

who have to rely on employment frequently sacrifice much needed extra tim^^pr / ^ 

* ■ ' ^"^^ ■ " ; - : * ' "/' ■ 

■ ac/idemic preparat^ion , Three, the- magnitude of financial need at most institu-/ 

tional types is such that it is estimated that students would have to work ^ from ^> 
20 to 35 hours per week in orde.t to^meet their need for additional Md. .Finally, 
the kinds of jobs that students typically receive in work-study prograiAa are. 
frequently jobs whi^h in this region ^would go to heads of very low income fami- 
lies. So, expansion of work programs with jobs like most programs now feature 
is likely to Increase unemployment in s^gm^nts of the population who most des~ 
perately need jobs. ■>. - 

All but three states, Alabama, MiSs/lsslppi ,_and West Virginia, have 
agencies which offer guaranteed loans to students through the Federal Guaranteed 
Student Loan Program or their own"" auspices . These programs provide, substantial 
amounts of loan dollars to undergraduate^s ; an estimated $125 million in 1972-73 
that might not otherwise be available to students fronT^lyate sources. Where 
there are gCiarantee ^a^cjncifes , banks, savings and 'loan, agencies , '. ottier private 
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sources are mu^K.more willing to make loans to students. I strongly reconunend 




ERIC 



that all states dever^Lg guarantee agencies or loan programs to help elicit sup- 
port from private sources. ■ ^ , / 

Loan programs make a dramatic dif f erence^ln the eilucational plans of 

vmt^dle Income and more affluent students and they help, to enhance a student's 

freedom of choice of institutional types of education. But they are of limited 
utility in enhancing access of low income students. This is primarily ydue to 
reluctance of low income students to accept initial loans and the facjt that many 
-enrolled students have alreacfy received aid packages which contain llargQ loans. 
\When state and federal aid^ programs really emphasize loan programs, students can 

be forced to inciir very large amounts of total indebtedness for their under* 

" ^"^-^ • . ■ . . 

graduate care^^r:s. ^ - . » 

Grant programs are the most effe^ctive in incr^asln^ ac/ess, especially if 

they are awarded on the sole criterion of financial^' necsd . ^ 

t Most Southern states hav^ had' experience with grant programs of one kind 

or another. Bufr until recent yeai^s, these programs/were almost exclusively of 

" the type known as '^categorical" aid fJrograms.? 

Categorical aid iSrograms are designed to ^ssist specific categories of 

Students, for example, students in teacher education, medical or health pro- 

fcssions, or children of deceased veterans, policemen, or foremen. In other'* 

words ' a student has to meet criteria other than or in addition to financial - 

need ip order to qualify for a-ssistance from the^e programs. 

Prior to the 1970' s, only Florida,. Maryland, and West Virginia had needs- . 

■■ ■ » " ' ■ ■ , . 

based comprehensive grant programs. By '-comprehensive , " I mean without the 
requirement of a specific vocgitional^prep^ration career choice, ar military 
/"^rJice rela'ted requirement . ,v Some other 'states" had scholarship programs ..hyt . 
these wore not needs'^-bas.c^d or were administered through institutit)ns . The 
.Florida, Maryland, and West Virginia ^^rograms were based on need bat were v 

■ 45 / ■ • . ■ ■ * 
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'• <- • . . ■ ■ ■ • ■ " , - • 

also awarded on the basis of- indication of Academic .promise , usually scores/on 

some test. Awarding .grants on the- basis of schola/ship helps to enhance- the 

■ ' " ' • ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ y ' 

likelihood of the state receiving benefits froin the awards .-y^the more acadepilc 
promise a student shows, the more likely he will graduate Bift they, do little 
to increase many minority/povertj^student's freedom of access to college. This 
is because many do not do well on tests on which receipt of an^ward is based. ^ 
^non-competitive, needs-based, comprehensive program is much better. 

/tn the 1970*s, more Southern* states began to develop comprehensive grant 

' • .. . ■ . '.- ■ - . / o 

programs but they alsb developed Another type of grant program ~ the tuition 

e^iualization grant program. These are programs which ialre designed to offset 

the higher costs of "tuitions^ private colleges. In 1974-75, Georgia, Nor th^ 

Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, and<Yirginia had some kind of tuition equaliza- 

tion program. Dollars available from tk>a^ pro^r^prfs are awarded exelusively to 

prdv-ate college students and amount to nearly $27 million. ( 

The Georgia and\,North Carolina pro^aihs^re not^ tr 1 c t ly based on neexi. 

The Georgia program involves a straight $400 per capita grant to colleges in 

b^ehalf of every resident undergraduate enrolled. North Carolina'fe program pro- 

vides $200 per residerit to institutions that contract and |^ree to match the 

$200 and award the total amounts to needy undergraduates , not necessarily th 

student in whose behalf the grant was paid to the institution.' The Virjglnia 

program provides awards to students that are ?*grants" if the^ 

the state and meet cer tainy«nployment requirements after gt^jiiat ion. If the 

student does not fulfill his. obligatioji, the "grant" becomes a repayable loan. 

• ^ •> ^ , , / ^ / - . 

• The Sbu.lrh Carolina and Texas programs are rieieds-based awards direct to 
. ' ^ . . • "^^'^ .. 

students. The maximum award in the South Carolina prbgram is ^$1,500 per year; 

'the Texas maximum ,1s $600 or no more than tuition^ at a public college^ ^ 

■ • ^ . > iji • ■ ■ . ■ . ■ ^ \ . ^ ■ ■ ^ 

In each of i^ese states p^rsuasiv^ argupients for tuition equalizatipn 
programs ha^ve "been made. Tuitions are' higher at privat^ colleges ^d neidy 

o .:>•■.■•■ ■■ ■ ■ . ■:. ■/ • . 
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re^derits cannot' as easily ^ord their costs as^/he^ can those, of public, insti- 
butions. Private colleges educate a significant number of residents wh6se ^ 
attendance'tft public institutions (which receive per ^TE appropriatiopfs which 
are gep^rally larger thah the grants) would be more costly to the s^tates. Private 
colleges are at a substantial >arket disadvantage dije to their higher prices and, / 
GopsequentlyTsdme are in financial difficulty which can be alleviated l/y ddequa^^e , 
^tuition grants and consequent enrollment of more students. And, finally, main^- 
nance of a viable system of public and private institutions strengthens all of 
post secondary education,' - , ^ 

Data exist to support rather conclusively oply part of these arguments— / 
that tuition costs are higher and that .some privat^^olleges are in financial 
difficulty. There is very little empirical data to conclusively demonstrate . 
that tuition equalization programs make a significant dif fe^rence in student ^. ^ 
attendance at privatfe colleges; that "students who receiye the grants would not 
have gone to these- colleges /nyway; that the programs^ have a significant impact 
on the fiscal, vitality of the institutions; that attendance at public colleges 
would cost the- state more considering that many institution's current facilities 
and instructional resources are underutilized; or, that maintenance of a a^ystem 
of public and privat/e education^stVengthens all of post secondary education. I 
will admit ttiat there is' little evidence to cfisprove the arguments either. 

I believe that needy students should receive awards to be ^pent at insti- 
tutions of their choice. Needs-based grants equalize costs and permit students 
to choose where they will attend. If* institutions V programs are attractive and 
illoney is'gener^lly available, students will attend them. Because the evidence 
, is,. so limited, and because monies appropriated for private college tuitions 
eqiialiiation programs Cou^id be used' for all needy students, I would strongly- 
recommend that these grant programs be modified to award needs-based grants 
directly, to all students, regardless of the type of institution they might 



5 
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: prefer to attend. , ' '/ . * 

[:S.::::]f^^^ 197^-75 , 'seven states, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Tennessee, 
Vitrgin'ia, and West Virginia had comprehensive state grant programs which awarded 
needs basecr grants to students, at both putiic a^d private colleges. Awards from 
these programs totaled over $12.8 minion.. The largest were in Florida, $4.8 
million, and in Tennessee, $3.6 million. Significantly, these two states were 
the only o;^es whose average awards to students were greater than the cost of 
t/iition at the public colleges. 

/••'.• ■ ' ■ • ■ • • 

Counting the South Carolina and Texas' progi;ams for private colleges as 

comprehensive, programs , nine of Lhe 14 states had operational graiy{ programs in 

1974-75 and they dispensed an estimated - ^^.4 ntrfrfon in aid, 

. ' Arkansas and Mississippi have new prog r|lffigNwhich are not yet operat^^j/nal 

buty^hould begin this year with at- least '$110,408 and $164,366, respectively in 

funds from the new'Federal State Studenr Incentwe Grant Program, a program which 




r 



awards funds to statesyon a matching bpsis fo/ use in oomprehensive grant programs. 



Assuming that the funds will/k t least be matched, another one/half million will 
be added to the total avr:^able from state progranj^. 

Alabama, Louisiana, and Norph Carolina hayA pending programs whicM, if; 
legislative and administrative details can be worked^out, will add another 



estimated $/. 5 million dollars to the total. So n^t ye^^", we might anticipate 
a grand total' of perhaps/ $28 million to he available in all the 14 Southern 

' / How do we evaluate thes^^vttftivities? There are at least two ways to 

/oyaluate sta>e''^f orts in student aid. We can, like^ the country preacher who 

// ' ^ ' ■ /• 



uses the standards of the Good Book to evaluate the behavior of his flock, weigh 
the efforts pf states against some common standard. The standard would be the / 
extent to which the states meet the financial needs/ of/ their citizens with ; 
dollar/ and programs whylch ^ave tjhre;^ most impact on access. Or we can, like th/ 
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.mbers of the counrry preacbe/y flock, wlio c^valuate the ii/ own behavior on ^^^^ 
basis of what everyone else is doing, simply compare Southern state efforts 
against what other dt^tos arc doing. I prefer the country Rreacher'^s criterion 
of doing what is nc^lcd and right , but unfortunately most policymakers" and poli- 
tifian« want u. do no more than anyone else is doing. Therefore, we shal^lool^ 
at how the South compares with other states. 

Wc can yfHii the sr.indard of meeting the financial aid needs of enrolled 
students in each state as our measure. In 1974-75, 36 states including the , 
nine in this region had comprehensive grant programs. The largest by far were 
in (Pennsylvania, ULinois, New Jersey, New York, and California. When , we com- . 
'pare the size of tlu' i r erid programs with the amount of financial aid n<ieded in " 
each state, we find that, on the average', states with financial aid programs met 
6.7 percent of the total financial aid needs in theJ^r states. But because the . 
first foil'r Slates mentioned above met more than 14 percent of their students ' 
needs and- many more n.cf Tar U.. , the median percentage is 3 . 2 percent . -(S j^ 

Table Six. ) . " " . . 

. South Carolina. West^Vir^-I-nia, and Tennessee all had programs whose, total 
cioljlars awarded exceed the median. Altlun.gh South Carolina's program is for ^ 
private college students only, lc met , 7 . i.p^ent of : the financial aid needs in,; 
the state. .That gives it 'a ranking of twc^lftl>^t of . 36. ^The' average for the . 
nine Southern states with, programs was 2.5 percent. , , 

... ' * 

If next year all Southei- -.tates developcjd or expanded existing compre- . 
hensive grant programs to reach' the level of the_national median., $48.1 million 
dollars would be 'ava liable ^ st udents. This would represent an increase of . 
nearly $25 million in financinl aid in the region, an amount of substantial " 
.i'.,;airieanee. The largest appropriations woj^.ld be required in North Ca^oMtia 
' and Maryland, $4.1>illion and. $2.9 nrriUon„.r.^^ectively . (See Tab^e Seven.) 

•' I, begahhy /Rioting that the financial bar'rier is the one ■barrier to access 



which 4is ea>|ily documented, 'described, dnd dealt ,with. I hope tb^t I have 

doQdmen ted land descri])^d its nature and magnitude for f|ouw In closing, I would 
llW-tr>. offer som^/recommendatlons which would undoubtedly a Idng way toward 



dealing with ij:. i j , . ^ 

1. In order to provide for more equitable distribution of student tinan- 

■ ■ • / " ^ \ / • ' ■ 

cial aid dollars in the South, ^tate and Institutional financl;^l aid 

programs should impIementiV the^ recommendat ions ^fr th^ National Task 
Force on Student Aid Problems, especially those re^rdi^g t^e measure- 
ment of costs and ability to pay for those costs./ ' / / 
i. In order to enhance par ticipation' in financial' iid ||>'to^^^^^^ 

private sectors of the eccmoAny, every state' should d^^elop andyj'or 
expand its guaranteed\l^aii^ > - Jl 

3. In order to enhance freedom-of access to post secondary education and 
meet its commitment to its citizens , every state sho|ild develop an>i 
expand its comprehensive grant program to the miniiitum level of. funding 

^ represented by the national medi'an of 3.2 percent of their enrolled 

"s^tudents' needs.* This step should take place in the coming year. 

• ■ / -^^ ^ . . / " : ■ ' ■ 

4. In order to achieve the maximum utilization of all its student aid ^ - 

^ : - . . ' . J , ' ^ ■ -[. - ■ ' - ^ ' 

funds, states should di scontinue all categorical aid programs and u4e 
funds . for those programs t^/ support the comprehensive grant program/ 

5. Tn'order to maximize its own efforts in'' student aid , /states should 
make every possible effort to target tlie awar4s^ from their* grant 
programs so they will supplement and complement aid from the other 



sou rccs . 



JTABLE ONE 

" " ^ ^ 
Full-Time Equivalent Undergraduate \ 

/ Enrollment, Aggregate Financial Need/; 

Available Aid, and Unmet Need 

Southern Region, 1972-73; 

(Amounts in 1,000s) 



Institutional Type 

/ ■ ■ 

A-Year Public 
2-Year Public 
A-Year. Private 
2-Year Private 

TOTAL .0 



Enrollment 

893.17 
?41.69 
273.68 
27.50 



Need 

775,852 
189,112 
502,559 
30.93A 



1,436.04 $1,498,457 $1,.258,710 




Unmet Need 

$199,744 
"47,401 
201,380 
10.478 

$459,003, 



Institutional Type fnrollment 



4-Ye^r Public/ 
2-Ycar Public 
4-Year Priva^ 
2-Year Private' 



62.2 
'16.8 
^9.1 

/l.;9. 




Availa^il Aid 

'\' ... £m3 
■:\ ■/2b,. 4, 

2.3 



Unmel Ne ed 

43.5 
10.3 
43.9 
2.3 



Source 



: Stanford Research Institute, Menlo IPark, California 




State 
Alabama 
Arkansjas 
Floi^a 

GeorgiC^. 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maj^lpjid;./ 
ississlppi 



i Table Two 

Average /Financial Need Per Full-;Tiine 

Equivalent Undergraduate Stjudent , 
IncQine( Students!, By Ihstitutaional Types 
' . 1972-73 ■ 



Piiblic 
4-YeBr 




West/ Virginia 




/ • - 

Region 




■ 

T- 

$1,759 


$1,391 

■ ' I 


$2,697 ' ,AA 


?f,854 . 


Nation 


/ 


$1,9/2 


^1,574 


$3,253 \ 





/ 



^Low income students are those from faVii lies v^l th» incomes of less 'than 
$9 ,000 per year. \ X ^ ^ ' / 



-Data for two-year public colleges in Kexftucky <are, combined \j7ith fpur- 



year public colleges. 
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Source ; Stanford Research Institute /t-ienlo Parli;^*; Calif arliia 
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TABLE THREE 




' Alabama ' 
Arl^ansas 
/Florida 




Weighted Average Tuitions aftd Costs 
at Public Colleges, 1972-731 



Public 
4-Year 
Tuition" CoSts 




$2,548 
2,040 
2,828 
2,441 
^2,017 
J., 9 62 
2,629 
2,181 

2,4;32 

2,608 
2,327 
2,284 
2^432 
2,145 




Region 
Nation 



$460 
$529 



$2,349 
$2,655 



$267 
$405 



$1^7.6 
$2,0^ 



'^Weighted by proportions of students paying those costs. 

^Data for two-year public colleges itV Kentucky are combined with 
four^year public^coXleges. 



Source: Stanford Research,.Institi/te, Menlo Park, Q^lifbmi^ , 



TABLE FOUR , 

■"■ ■. Z^--- ...... 

Public Tuition and jCosts ' 
as a Percentage dt' y 
Percapita Income, ihll-lZ 



State 



Per Capita Income 
in 1973 




'Pdblic-4 . 
Tultlon/pcI Costs/PCL 



Public-2 ■ . - ' 
Tuition/PCr CoSts/PC3: 



.1133 


.684 


,056 

. , ■ ' » ' 


/. .446. ^ 


/ ; .111 , 


" ■• 554. • - 


. .076 

-')■■- 


.439 




' ' .609 


.056 




. 113 


.■ ■ .577 


.076*/ 




.' .130 . 


.5a8 ■ 




'St 

i • ■ > 


.079 ' 




.054 % 


.418 


.121 - 






-.405 


.136 


" < ■ < ^33 • ' 
• \j ^ J 






■ .110 


. 59$ 


.031 ; 


,443 . 






.074 ; , 

> ■ • . 


.552. 
.438 


"V094 






.125 


.527. 


. ;056 ^ 


.444 


.126 


.516 / 


' • .049 • ^|., ■ 


.496 


.076 


/560 . 


.064 


.471 

» ■ 










. . 108 


^ .553 


.063 


.442 


.108 


, ; 546 ■ * 


.082 


.426 



* Data for tw^-year public^coileges'in Kentudky are contained 
with datia for four-year public Colleges . 

Sources : Stanford ResearcH rnstitute, Menlo Park,^lifomia 

Current Population Reports ^ Series .P~2S, No; 488, ' ^ 



V . ■ TABLE TIVE^ ■ , 

Tuitix)ns»as a'^Percentage of Financial 
^H^d, Low Income Stiidents 1972-73^ 



State 
Alabama ' 
Arkansas 
HPf^id 



Public 4-Year 

Need After ' 
Tulti'on 



Year 
Need After 
Tuition 




'Lo\^f , income, .s\^udents arc thpse^^f«irg^ families with incomes of less than 
$9;,0p0 per ycar^ :^^t: 

^bata for>tHo-year public^^^^o^l^ in Kentucky are cc^bined with four- 
year public coUcges.. ^ ^ ^ ^ 



Source: Stanford Research/lnstltute, 'Meiilo Park, California 
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TABLE SIX 

^ Rank Order of State Comprehensive 
Gtant Program Awards'^, As a 
Percentage of Total Financial Need 
States vrith Prdgrams ^ 



Penrt^ylyanla 




New.Yoi:^ 



Wisconsin / 
Colorado , 
Veniiont ^ 
- Indiana / 
Minnesota 
Michigan .< 
Iowa " 
Sduth Carolina 
Ohio ' 
California 
Kansas 

Rhode Island - 

: f ' 

West Virginia 
Tervnessee \ 



.191 
.177 
. .166 

.097 

.08A 

.079 

.077 

.077„ 

.076 

.073 

.071 

.062 

.058 

.056 

.038 

.036 

.033 



Missouri 
Washington 
^ssachusetts 
Oregon . 
Conniectlcut I 
Florida / 
Texas 

North Dakota 

Georgia 

South Dakota 

Maine 

Kentucky 

yirginia^ 

Nebraska ' 

Oklahoma 

Delaware , 

Maryland 

Idaho 



.032 
.031 " 
.031 
.029 " 
.026 
.025 



(■■ 



.016 
.012 
.011 
.010 
.009 
.00 

. .ooi 

.006 
.006 

^J.003 
.002 



National Average - .067 
Southern States Average .025 
Median Percentage .032 



Source : 



National Association of State Scholarship Programs , 1974-75 Under- 
Graduate Stat^ Scholarship/Gr ant ProgMias. ' ' ^ 



Progi 
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TABL^SEVEN 

Comprehensive Grapt Program Dollars 
^ • Mtseded to Meet the National 
Me41an Percentage of Student 
Financial Aid Needs 
(Amounts in $1 ,000s) ^.^-^ 



State 




Available Dollars 
In 197A-75 


Dollars 
Needed 


Increase ■ 
Necessary 


> 0 . 


$ 2,679 


. $ 2,679^^ 


- iioi ' 


• 1,210 


1,100 


4,8^4 


.6,135 


1 

> - 1,271 


1,186 


.3,i95 


v2,009 • 


- 555 


1^836 


1,28.1 


X 0 ■ ■ ; 


2^962 


W 2.902 - 


1 321 


, 3,267' 


2 ,946. 


164 


- 1,637 


•1,573 


K. 406 ' 


4,493 


; , 4,q8Z\ " 


6,080 , 


2,736" 




3,618 


3,494 










• 7,500 


. 9,996 


. ^ 2,496 


* 800 - ' ' - 


■ 3,193 


2,393^ 


1,500 \ - 


1,324 


>r ' " 



Region 



$27,104 



$24,737 



/Dollars allocated in 1974-7^ from the Federal State Student Incentive 
tirant Program. \ . \. * 

^Programs are exclusively for pri^te^ college students . 



Soirfce: "^Stanford Research Itistltute,Mejilo Park, California 

National Association of State Sc|vbrar^hip-Ptq^^ 
t Under Rraduate State Scholarship/Grant Programs w 




Some rnocu ments on Ed u cati onal Finance' in the South 

~ ' — > z — ^"'^^^ — ' 

Virginia Fleming 

■ ■■ ■ • ■ / ■ . ■ 

A, Facts About Educational Achievement., Income, Taxes , 
and Educational Appropriations in Southern States 

Squthei^n stages are generally and in som^ cases 
dramatically- behind the national average in graduatingX:^heiTr 
young people, from high 5Qhool ; in four Southern states a third 
of the ninth graders do. not graduate (Table. 1) . Southern . states 
are al^o on average somewhat below the national standard in' the 
.nunibef pf high school praduates who attend college (Table 2)., 
Note that in some cases states wi^^ a h4gh drop-out rate dn high 

school send a re^latiiveily large numberVI their high school grad- 

-^^ .. < - . • , - , . ....... 

uates to college (Mi^s issippi and Florida) • In other states a- 

seriously drop-'out rate is combined with, a very low ner^n- 

e of gradirates going on to cgllege (peorgia , Alabama;. 

ArKans^s). > \ - 

:^outheT4} Xtates gencBlly have loweVx person&l incomes, and^ 

lower- tax bases" ah^.^^ (Tables 3, 4 and 5) It ^i^^l; 

triie that Southern^ ^^a^es do not tax thenTselves at ^ rate nvCfch 

above the natioiral^jy^erage to compensate for these llower reve- 

niiesL; in fact, abbut; hai_f_ the Southern s tates ^^x ' themselves 

at a rate below the national average . (Table 5^ and E. Galambos 

State and iLocal Taxes in the Sa£PriiF>^975 / Southern Regional 

Council, Atlanta) . ^ :\ - / \ 
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,Tiie South is well bohind the national average in providing 
higher education\c>^ces in public colleges for its young people. 
Jable 6 shows the ratio qf its own college-age population that each 
Southern state enrolls. Table T^TTdvs wh^t proportion of its 
youn^ people go to college in any state. Clearly college-age 
youth in Southern states, have far less hi^gher Q.ducat|^n opportunity, 
than those in other\:egions . ' L^y^ 

Southern state appropriations for higher educ-at^on are • 
increasing at a faster rate th^in other, regions , (Tdble 8) 

When comy^ared with the relatively low personal incomes of 
their citizens, or with the relatively low state tax revenues, „ 
Southern- state approt)riations are generally above -average. Penn- 



sylvania .""Virginia , Mrfryiand-aim-^ennessee are exceptions, mailing 
loiy efforts by both measures. (Tables 9, lO and ll) ^ | 
Southern states appropriate so,mewhat more dollars per V 
student for Whom "they dx) provide a place • This-S4apport tends to 
keep tuitions :in"Southern public collegU somewha^treibw average. 

(Table 12) . , ■ ' . ' • ^ 

- . ' \ ■ ^ - 

A key cbinparison; however , is between the dollars provided 

and. the number of college-ape youth in the ponulation, or between 
^^s appropriate^d dollars' and the entire state population. In 
both respects, Table 12 indicates that Southern ^States are far 
'• behind the. iiatipnal average. 



( 



TADLi::- i 

' FUDLIC li inii^SCllUOL G[<A.)UATr:s IN 1972>73 

AS i>t;i\Ct: NX OF wiNrii>ajUi)£i<s im fall iq^ q 

Ponnsylvani A. 
,Maryl^and 
Oklnlio'ia 

Virginia ' J, 
Wc^st Virginia ' 
TonnGssco ^ o 

Soutrh Ceirolina 
Kentuclcy 
Toxas 

IJorth Carolina 
Louisiana 

r 

Arkansas 
Flor.lfia 

Alabaina 
Geor^r^la \ ' 

r 

i^iis.ql.s.sippi 



National Average 



76.8 



Source: National LMucatl on.,A.ssocl ation - Kcsonr 
States,. 197A ' ' 
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Total college enrollment as a percent of population aged 18-21 and 
18-24, I960: total college enrollment as a percent of population 
aged 18-24, 1972 and 1980; students entering college in . 
1972 for first tirr.e as a percent o^ high . 
school graduates in 1972 



State 



United States. 
SREB States. . 



Alabama . 
Arkansas. 
Florida. . 



Georgia.,. . . . . 21.5 



Kentucky . . 

Louisiana 31.8 

Maryland. . .\ . . . 

Mississippi. . . 
North Carolhia. 
South Carolina-, 



Tennessee . , 

Texas. .... 

Virginia 23.4 

West Virginia. .... 30.9 




26.8 
23.9 
li9.8 



30.5 
34.9 



18.6 
2^5 
14.0 
19.0 



Students Entf^ringr 
College a.H a Percent 
o( iHsh School 
^ Graduates 
1972 



57.9 
55.3 



53.3 
47.5 
(2.7 



44.2* 
43.G 
52.1 
55.2 

G9.9 
53.9 
56.9 

53.2 
57.4^ 
63.1 
55.4 



SOU RC ES^ U.S.,Census of P9pulation. I960: Current Po\laUoit^f ports, Series P-2o. No. 479 
(March, 1972); U.S. Office of Rduc^iion. Opctling Fall iCnroUmenf, I960 .ind 1973 
I^reliminary data; D<>s/ of Rditattional Statiflirx, 1973. Colios« enrollment for 
1^0 projected by SREB. Projection oi 1980^opulation from Table 5. 



Source : 
Fact 



Sou then-i/ Regional iMucation Board, 
Hook oiy Higher EducatiovK in the South 
and 1974 (Atlanta, /i^/^r; 



/ 



/ 



/ 




/ Per capita persona/iircame, 1955, 1905 1973- 
^ percent ^crease 1955:il97, 




(State 



1955 



Unjted States. . ... $1 876 . 

SREBSt^es.,. i,4\7 

South as/a Percent / , 

of U.S.. ........... 7^5, 

Alabama, 1,233 

Arkansas 1,142 

Florida,. 1,620 

Georgia . 1^375 

Kentucky. . 1,328 
Louisiana. . ... ,/ . ' 1,396' 

1,602 



* Maryland... , . . 

Mississippi . / . . 
North Carolina. 
South' Carolina. 



7 



1965 


197/ 


Percent 
Increase 
1955-1973 


Percent 
Incre.nse 




S2.770 
^225 


$4,918 
4.246 


162.2 
199.9 


77.5 
90.8 




80.3 


86.3/ 




7 




1.965 
1.885 
2;381 


3,724 
3.G80 
4(647 


202.'b 
222.2 
186.9 


89.5 
95.2 
95.2 




2.183* 
2,087 , 
2.119 / 
2.96'2 ^ 


/4,243- . 
/ 3.967 

8.825 

5,331 


208.6 
. 198.7 
: 171.0 
232.8 


94.4.-^ / 

90.1 ^ 

80.5 i" 
50.0 A 





1.020 

1.313 
1.181 

1.281 

West Virginia. ...... 1,326 




1^;8'97 ■ 

.2,068 
\ 2,404 

/<088 



•/3,448 
4;i20 
' 3,.817 

^3,946 
4,336 
4,715 
3,828 



238.0 
213.8 
223.2 

208.0 

.leo'.i 

200.1 
188.7 



•106.6 
93.4 
101.2- 

90,8 
80.4 
94.4 
&3..3 



SOURCES: Current Population Repo/tg Ser-esP^isNiT'MTTrwTI ,„*;„. ^ ' 
(October IJJ. \19G6, and No 4SS , SeDrembe?' J U S nin^i ^."r^ 351 

merce, SurveyXof Current ISur.iness, ^^974. ^' {^•^P^tment of Com- 




Source: Southern .Re^riq^ai Education Board, Fact 

in South 1Q7Vanl- 
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SOUTilZKN STATi-S 1972 



/ 



As Percent of 
ffa 1 1 o n n 1 A V o r a o 



llaryland 

Eonnsylvania 

Florida 

Virsinia, 
Texas ^ 
Georgia 

iNortrh ' Cai'b lina 
,Oklaho:na 




TejPincsscG ^ 
Kentucky 



. . Source: Matipaiil iiiducatioi ' Association - Rosoarch: Uankin:'.i; ol: tKc 
/ ' Stal.ei;, 1974 




TABLE 5 



/ 



/ 



' Pcnnsylvnnla 
Maryland * 
Florida 

North Carolina 

J-oulslana - 

/ 

Kentuclty 
South. Canolina 
Vlr^^lnla^ 
Mlssi:islp;a 
Georgia 
yVlaba ":a * 



State Ta>; Revenue In 1971-72 
As percent of 'Personal / 

Incono- in 



IVr- Capita State 
Tax ftp von up, 1971 
/ 366.95 
357.74 
324.0(S> 
3.1 (T. 76 ■ 
^ 31A;33 
309.69 
303. f;^, 

302. p,2 i - 
291.0^", 
289.91 
283.72 
' 263.07' 
260.83 
- 256.77 
243.90 
239.02 
324 .>1 



Sourc.31 ^^^t lonnr"i:,[ucat.l on Association - Hosoarch. - ^ . 

5Lntcs, 1974 ^ nosoarclii •Iv.inklnjJ^s of the 




6.5 










1 . 




* ■ 




f ■ 
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r 



/ 



RATIO OF RESIDF.NT UNDERGRADUATr, ST/tmr.NTS HNRoIlBD IN STATn OF RE<;iDENCE TO 
NUNihFR OF 18- to 2l/-YEAR-0LDS 'tl^N STATE (1968) 



State 



StUden/|ts 
Enroll^ in 
own state 



NumKer of 18- to 
21-year-olds 



Rat^o 




Nationfil Average 



4 ,735 /730 



Source: Carne'gie CoiTiiTii5.sion oii lUgher Education , 

.■• Campus (McGrcaiv-lIill., Berkeley, April 1974} 



ERIC 



65 





The Ca^!ta42 



58 . 



• TABLE 7 

V RAT?0 OF RESIDENTS ^F^tATE ENROH/Eli Xs UNDHRGRADU-ATES 
IN ANY STATE TO NUMBER OF 18- TO ■ZIt/eaR-oI^DS IN STATE (1968) 




Source: /Carnegie Commissioij on FU'gher Educktjo/, ; The Capito^^jffd 



/ the Campus CMcGraMfyHill/ Berkeley April 1974^ 1 














\4 r 



/ 




V. 



State operational appropriations for high'&iieducatidn, 
, ' 1953-54, 1971-72 a/d 1973t74.; percent increase, 
1972-12(74 and 1954-1974 



1963-;B4 



1971-72 



1973-74 



United States. . 
SREB States. . 
South as a Per- 
cent of U.S 




S2J^2,473 . .$7.T10,3ld $9,657,997 
- ------ '-~2,^14 



2.118,895 
>.' 

/ 

27.5 



•3,732 



Alabama 
Arkansas 
I'lorida^ 

Geoi-gia . . 
Kjentucky . . . . 
Louisiana . . . . 
■^Maryland . . . . 



Mississippi . . . . 
Nortiv Carolina. 
South Carolina. 



Tennessee . . . . 

Texas ....... 

Virginia. , . , . . 
West Virginia. 



29,133' 
20,369 
68,143 

3.5,270 
32,164 ' 
55,847 
34,812 

,,19,873 
46,768 
17,360 

28,324 
114,924 
35,858 
21,875 



106.807 
52.177 ■ 
247.540 

162.953 
120,439. 
139,916 
141,913 

■ 84,112 
223,438 
84,278 

114.034 
418.369 
15:X4i?^ 
69.^38 



28.3 

147,526 
73,411 
346,0.56 

218,660 
148,214 
158,855 
172,826 

112,868 
287,115 
143,402 

147,253 
487,8ttl 
206,458 
81,7^6 



Percent Increase 



19 



t 1964-1374 



25.0 


■"342.5 


2S.9 


;^7.3 


38.5 


406.4 


40^5 


'260.5 


4/).0 


408.0 . 


34.3* 


,520.0' 


26.0 


.360.8 


T3.5 


■ 184.5 


21.8 ■ 


.396.5 


34.3 


468.6 


28.5 


514.0 / 


70.3 


726.0 


29.0 


'419.8 


16:5 


324.5 


34..' 


475.8 - 


is.o • 


274.0 



SOURCE: NASULGC, Approppiation:* of SUUe Taz Fundh for Operaiintj Expenses llif}her 
. Education, 1973-7!,, . V , ^ V ' 

Source: Southern Rational Edutation Board. Fact Book 
on Higher nducation in the South ]975 and 
49 74 ^Atlanta, 19 74) . ~ ^ 




TABLE 9 



Totaf personal income, 1963, 1973; percent Increase; 1963-1973' 
, state operational /abprbpriations for higher education ' ' 
per 51,000 of personal income, 1963, 1973 ' " ' 

-^^ — '■■ ' - ^ 



Total Personhl Income 



SUte 



- Percent 
1963 1973 increase 

(OPO.OOO's) (000,000's) v' 1963-1973 




United States. 
"SREB States. . 
South as a Per- 
. cent of U.S. . . 

Alabama ,\ 

Arkansas. ...... 

Florida.' 



$463,054 . $1,032,045 > 122.9 
105,858"' 262,985- 148.4 



Georgia . . . 
■jfcentucky . 
Louisiana. 
Jilaryland . 



Mississippi . . . . . 
-^North CarQlina' 
South' Carblina. . 



Tennessee . 
Texas.;. . . . . 



Virginia .y. 

West Virgin;^. . 



jinja 



22.9 

5,712 
3,097 
11,849 

' - . ^■ 

7)844. 
,'5,7.4;i 
'6,292' 

S,944 

3,292 
8,618 
3,946 

6,644 ' 
21,649 
8,966 
8,264 



13il80 
7,496 
-^35,680 

20,307 
. 13,259 
14,397 ■ 
2i;697'f 

7,864 
> 21,7^6 
-. 10,4^6 

)6,279^' 
• _ 51,144 
"22,683 
' 6,867 



130.7 
142.0 
201.1 

158.9. 
131\0 
128.\ 
142.6 

•138.9 
152.1 ; 
163.7 

145.0 
13Q.2 

153'0 
110.4/ 



V 



State Aopropriations"" 
,per $1,000 of 
Personal Income 



1963 



1973 



$4.7i' 
5.30 



5 9.36 
10.&9 




/ ; 



' ; ■ /■ — : — -. 

SOURCES: Surrey of Cnnjut B-usv.(ss^^^ April, 1974: K ASULGC, Appropria- 

./ lions of S}clf' J ax Fund^jy Operating Expaises aj H^i^^^^ 

Soured: Southern Regional Education Board Fact Rook 

Hducation /in the South 197T^ — 
• ^ 1974 .(Atlanta.- 1974^ ^ — ^ — — 



/ 



■ » ^ 



/ 



ERIC 



TABLE 10 



Statp dperational appropriations for higher education, 1973-74; 
' tax Revenues, 1'573; aporooriations as a percent of tax. ^ 
• ^ ' "revengjes, 1S63-64, 1968-69 and 1973-74 



\ . Stat*- 


1973-74 SUt* 
Operational 
ApproprialiooA 
(000*5) 


■ j 

19T3 J 
1 ax KevvnuM 

(OOO's; 


^ 'I 


^.TC'-nt C'[ Taxes 


1963-64 






Unilcd S^tes. 


. .$9,657,997 


$87.939;452 


9.9- 


13.9 


14".2 


SREB States. , . 


2.732,3 H 


17,874,9S4 


9.1 


14.3 


15.3 


South as a Per- 








■ 




cthtoi U.S.,.. 


2*8.3 


- 26.3 




•••• 


. . . 


*. 

Alabama 


1 4*7 K.OC 






11.0 


15.8 


Arkunsaa . . . . 


73^411 


■ 523.039 


10.7 


15.4 , 


14.0 


Florida. ........ 


346,056 

* 


2,4S7.79l 


11.5 




13.9 . 


Georgia /. ; 


21S,660 


1,357.866 


8.0 


yo.3 - 


16.1 


Iv#»n 1 1 iplf V 


148,214 ' 


1 015 435 


■ 9;5 


16.2 : 


14.6' 


Louisiana. . , . . . 


^ 158.855 


' ^. 165,677 


11.0 


13.4 




Mar>i:vnd . . . , 


v' \172,826 


1.456,203 


8.1 


. 10.3 


11.0 














Mississippi / . . . 


112.868 


.661,294 


9.0 


14.8 ' 


17.1' • 


North Carolina. . 


287.115 


1,657,474 


7.5 


12.7 , 


17.3- 


South Carol ina , 


.143.402 


825,484 


" 6.2 


9.6 


.' 17.4 


Tenn'essoe 


147,253 


1.006.314 


6.9 


12.7 


14.6 


tex?S.. 


487,874 


2.818.943 ^ 


10.2 


18;0 


17.3 


Virginia , , , 


206,458 


. 1,400.204 


8.2 


^ ;i4..7 • ■ 




West Vu-ginia. . . 


81.796 


■568.25a 


9.5- 


■ 


14.4 



SOURCES; U.S> Department of Commerce. Stale Tax CoUectionj im 1973, J9M and !9^S; ^ 
Educaiion, mi^S ami 1973-74. - 



Soiitaern RegioTKil Educ/d^ion IToard ract Ro^ k 
o'n^HiXhcr ndncat icm>^ v( the^SoirtH 1973 and 
1074 (Atlanta -qOZ^ 





COMPARATIVE 




E.X?>E»iDITURE & ON PUBLIC Hl^R EDUCATTni^ .' 
1967-68 ' ^ 



Alabama 
'Arkansas', 
Florida 
Georgia ' 
Kentucky 

•Mary la 
Missi^sipbi: 
North ^Catfolina 
Oklahoma * , 
Peftnis yl va n ia 
^outlV Ca-r(?lina 
Tenivepsee' 
Tex^s 
Virginia^: 
\7est Vir^inJ.a 



Percent -ot 
Pef <:a'Dt^ta j-Incotrfe 



ajj? Tfefcentil of 
PerjCaiodta 'Taxes 



Katio^aal averagfe 



• .•-i742 



'Source:, 



Came^^ie Commission on liigher Educa:t ion , - ;che Capitol 
and the Cammas (McGiriiw-.iri<Ll, 1971). pp. AS-^31 ^ 




i 



TAHLE 11 



/ COMPARATIVE EXPENDITURES QN PUBLIC HIGHER FniirATrnki 

1967-68 



* Alabama 
Arka^n'sas 
Florida 

"Georgia . 
Kentucky 
^LDviisinna 
Mary la 
Mississippi^ 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma • ' , 
Penn'sylvania ; 
^outh Carolina 

Tenhqssee 
* Texas 
Virginia 
V7est Virgin J.a 



Kat^ional average 



Percent of 
Per Capita Income 



Pierceht:^ 
Per Capita 



of 




Sourc e : Ca 
an 




Comniission' on. Higher Education, The Capitol 
mrms (McGrc^W'-lIill , 1971) pp. ^1 



TABLE 12 



* soirn-i^rjr AND A>>\i;s^ S'r/.Ti: Arp?.crraATio!!S 



DollariTTtiq? Students Dollars ^Rer 
- PMrollH - 19/0 ^ > -!^S>2A Yearns 



Person 
1970 



•/ 

/ 

■ ■■• . / 

Dolla^'rs 
Per Capita 



Kentucky 




' 245 




' ■ 3^3 

• / 


Georgia ' ^ " . 




V J- J 




33 00 


West Virginia ? 


ozfD 


290" 




: 34/. 50 


t'lprida 


* O / u • 


287 






Arkansas' 


/ oo 


194 




7. 29.12 


Louisiana,^ 




^- 204 




34.18 ; 


P enn s y 1 van i a 


< * 


\ . \ 244 


■ ' [ 

I 


/ 30.25 


>:orth Carolina , 


- '7/, /I 


139 


1 


/; ,35.45 


\'ircj^inia 




179 




v 2^.^96 ' 


Alabama 


720 


1 oo 


* h 
• * ' I 


'22.18 

** 


Sou^h Carolina 


, 633. ■ ' 


. 135 




27.23 


Texas , 


682 


^ 219 




' 31.26' 


Maryland 


6A4 ; : 


■ V 210 




31.22 


Tennessee 


622 


179 ^ 




25^0^ 


Mississippi . 


. 1 563 


■ 159 ; 




33.44 


Oklahoma , 


"542 


193 


I 

V f 


27.80 



K^itional Average 
Southern AX^crage 



734 

740' 



255 

109^ 



34.9^ 
30.80 



sources : 



^American Council on EdiJcation, P. A. 8. 
Gan-ief^ie Co;:v,nission on llv"jvei-.Jc3ucat:ion, ihe Cam.tol 
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B. Facts About Southern State Aid Programs ./ . 

Southern States have traditionally provided very little direct j 
student aid for their college-age population . There have been some 

small incentive programs over the years, such as scbolarship^s in , 

* * ■ • . -'-'■^■.' ""^ ■ • 

teacher education or aursing to encourage students to enter these - 

^ : ^ . Vv. '..v^ ^ , .. • X . 

fields., Some'^.s.ta'tes have other specialized loan programs. But they 
generally relied on federal aid, for grants to students, and on federal 
aid to guarantee the recent state administered loan programs which are 
by now. quite significant. Until 11974, Florida and Tennessee were the 

.only Southern.states' which had any significant .across-the-board need- 
baised grant program / 

over the last five years, increasing pressure to l>elp private | 
institutions has brought about a new form of student/aid: tuition 
o^S-^t grants.^ Typically these grants range from $200 to $400, per 
student enrolled &t a private college, oji> the theory tKat this is 

"less expensive thanVsupport of a student in the state's public . ^ 

system. In some states the grants were automatic, "in others\based 
on financial nded. In some states the grants were available to 
students in public colleges as well. A few of the' states limited 
the programs by restricting them to students with certain academic 
qualifications. ^ * ^ ■ - , ' . 

ThenXiji 1972 Congress amended th^ Higher Education Act with the 
intetit of drawiti^yfeut more student' aid. from the states; the StatQ * ' 

'student Incentiv/ Grant program (SSIG) provides federal matching 
funds for qualifying state need-based programs.^ To qualify, state 
aid":awardls may be given' to students at public or private institu-^ 
tions, they may Jl^e scholast ically competitive or not, but they 



must be based on financial need. 

•This nrograni was ^funded in a smal3r-way in 1974-75 for the 
first tiJTie, and at a somewhat larger rate for 75^-76. Even on 
this limited scale it has proved to be extremely effective in 
dtawing out new or re>>ised/ state appropriations for state aid. 
Seven. Southern st.ates had qualifyin,g -programs in 1973-74 and teirv 
in 1974-7*5; of the remaining five, air have just passed or aVe 
in the process of passiitg^^egisla-tion, which will enable them to 
participate in 1975-76. 

•Several states which had tuition o^fs^ grants availablel only 

those programs 



states 



to' students -^Q^tpfivate institations have conv^ 

to cOmprehensiveJones (Kentucky, Texas and Virginia>^Some 

■ ' 1 . ■ - ' \^ J . 

preferred to keep .the private college tuition offset ^progrstm, and 

' ■ f I ^ ' 

add a new , comprehens ive program .'(Georgia , ajid probably Ny^h 

Carolina). . . „ 

T-here are/several important chafacteristics of a state 'a^id 
program which affect its impact on equal oppQr.tunity : (l) is it 
based on financial need? (2) is. it Available to students at all 
institutions, or just private ones? -(3) is it restricted in any 

^ ■ • * 

way by academic qualifications? and (4)\is it of sufficient size 
to make a difference? 

Table 13 shows the current characteristics of Southern state 
■programs in some of these respects (some of tfiem changed from 
their 1974-75 status). Table 14 gives more de.tail about those 
states whieh part icipa'ted in the .SSIG program in 1974-75. : 



TABLE 13 



CllARACTKRISTICS OF SOUTlIl£!^uf STAT^^TlIDEv:? AID PRCC RA;>:S 

Heed Pnsod ^^^PhJ^^^ / Effective 

-l^rivatc DollXrs 7/^-75 Date 



Vc 



Nov/ program 
Arkan^sas 

' V; 

Nev; proj^.ram 

Floricia . ' 
Scudeut: Grants 



Yd 



Yes 



Ye^ 



Both 



Roth 



Hoth 



J 



$4, 8 64-; 055 



July, 19>75- 
ep524,000) 



July, 1975 
($22,000) ; 



^liefore 1572 



Georri a ^ 
Xncent. fv^i,. ' 
Scl'iolai'sl'.ips 

Tuition Grants 



■Ye; 
Hp 



Both 
I'rivate 



$1,186,1 1.6 
$4,558,000 



-74-7^ 
Hofore 1572 



rpptucky 
SSIG 



Yo; 



Both 



$554,500 



7A^7.5 



Louisiana 




GcMicxviF^^ace 
Scblars1li^p^$;, 

Sena tori a 1 
Scholarships 

Del'ej'.nt o 
Scholarships 



Yes 



Yc: 



b'o 



Ko 



Rotli 



^ Both 
Both 

^ 

Both 



$320,300 
$2,223,509 
$151,020 



/sluly, 1075 
($560,00-0) 



Kelrore 1972 
Before 1972: 
Before -1972 



North - Carolina 
)ie\7 }>ro<;rarn 

J. 

Tuition f grants 

|!i 5;si sr^i nni 
\lo\j Pro;; ram * 

O / . ■ 



Yes 

rio 

Yes 



rx5th 
rrl'va,te 

IkDth ' 



$4,600,000 



July, 1975 
($:46,000) 
Beford 1-972 



($9,200,000 for 75-76), 



July, 1975 
(^$340,000) 



Oklahoma 

TuiCiOn Aid Grants Yes 



South Carolina 

Tuition Qrants . Yes 



.Both 




5A0,000 



Private. $6,030,000 



r 



67 



74-75 



Before 1972 



Tcnnoaseo 
Tuition Grants 



Yes 



Roth 



$3^,613,205- 



Before 1972 



Texa s 

Tuition Grants 



Virginia 
Bcifi blarshi n s 



Sc|lola" 



V.' est Vir'-'.inia 
"Scholarshios 



Yes 



Yei 



Yes 



Both- 



Both 



Both 



$7,, 500, 000 
$S00.,000 
$1,500,000 



Before 1972 



73-74 



Before 1972 



*. These new programs pending in state legislatures in June, - 
f 1975, are all assured of passage but in some cases are not 
yet established in final form. ' 

** In Tennessee, litigation brought to test the constitutionality 
of state aid to students at private in§1:itutions has caused 
considerable change in the prospectsjjFor next year. While the V 
SSIG program is apparently to^ spent, much of the other 

state money may be suspended. ' , - ^ , 

: Note: In .the car.c of Florida, South Caro Una, Tcnnes nee, ^^T^^^ 
and West- Virginia, the SSIG nrograir, doos not piovidc as 
muc'a as bnlf: of the total for ■ noed-ha f;oo aid. Ihcso 
•sL-ates ai)Dropriai:e far more student aid Chan their j^resont 

* its 1 . 



ates aijbropri;. .. V. - . 

SSIG forr.nila allocation can match at its presently liraiLeo 

level of funding. . 



Source- National Association of I^tate 5cholar5;h.in Programs, 
' . U. S. Office of Education, and state student aid 
officials: y ' ' ■ ' 
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' ' I ' ' ' ' '' 

Although these new and 'expanded programs are an encouraging 
beginning, they are generally still too small to bQ of real impor- 

tance in increasing the access, of poor students t0 higher 

> ' ■ • ■ ' ' • •■ " 

education (Table 14). 

The national average of per capita student aid appropriations 

amQng states with sucH'^aid programs is $2.51. >Io Southern state 

is at or above this standard. South Carolina comes closest, with 

$2.35, but no other Southern state exceeds $ 1 . 00 per Capita. 

, The nationStl average of student aid appropriations per student 

enrol't)ed in higher education is $45,15. South Carolina exceeds 

that Average at a r^te of $53.15.'' The .next highest is Tenness^ 

a^*$22.0»'' " ' ' /' 

Penn^sylvania is a dual -system .state included in the- A^Tams 

lil^igation , although i,t' is not normally considered a /Southern 

state. It has the s'econd largest student aid program in the country. 

New York, PennsyTvania and. Illinois t9gether amount for more than 

half the 'state aid dollars, apprpp'riated\ 



/ 

/ 

/ 



/ 



*A state with' a .system of higher e4ucati/Dn which Jjas colleges 
founded for blacks, an>l which prohibited admissiThn the 
whiter schools by black .students. ' . 




' ta^le/is ' ^ , 
SouthciTi n nr) Adajns^ S L' ntes Student AidMi:ff drt y 



)Alabania 
ArJ<ansas 
riorjtda 
Georgia 
Xentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryl'^d 
Mississippi - 
Ixo.rth Carol iivi 
Oklahoma \ . 

P eri n s y 1 va n i a '\ 
South Carolina 
Tennessee. ^ 
Texas ^ \ 

' ' \ 

Virginia 
U'est Virginia 



1974-75 Award Dollars ' 
Per 1970 PopulatioiT C^O 



0 
0 

.72 

.26? 
.17 

0 / 
.03 

0 

0 . 



.6.21 
2.35 
.92 

M 

.17 

.a6 



/ 



1974-y5 Award Dollars " 
Pey Enrolled Student ^'^^ 

7^ 



0 

0 . / 
15.79 
7. 62. ' 
4.89 

0 . 
1.72.. 

0 / 

■ o/ 

■ 4.07 

163. ni 

53.15 
22.03 
13.67 
3.72 
,^1.05 



Average of all states 
with programs 



2.51 



45.15 



T 



Sourcej (1) National Association' of State Schplarship Programs 
(2) Carnegie Council on Polipy Studies in Higher 
Education, The Federal RQle in Postsecdndary 
Education, Jossey-Bass, San Francisco, 1975, Table 7 
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Annendibc A 

r\ vf \f \^ w \x jL. <v A\ 




J)ata pn Race and Incojne^ 


Inequities 








The data in d'hapter I are largely UtBwn from pul^lished 
. sourcesN: the U. S. ^ureau o£ the Census and the anlnual Fj?^s.hm^n 

Survey of tlie American Council on Education. The taj><es upon 
/ which the statements are based^ ar^ available £T<5m/t]he ^.utbern- 
F(^ucation Foundation. ' ^ 

Two unpublished sources Vere- used for the/^H^ Conference,^ 
however, and Relevant additional tab l^eg>^^cfe here 
Tabbies 1 an/^ are drawn from^n^^data supplied by the Co^pera^ii^e 
Institutiomali Research *4?rogram of the American Councn^en Education 
'and the University /^f California at /os Ang,elek<ibiased on th4 same 
annual survey o^/-£J^^ ^Data on Southeyn ins t itut^ions 



■'j>cdver 44 , 457 / tudent ':j.n 89 ^institutions in twelve '^y^tes 



^The^ 



tables and/comparison:: were compil for the Conference . ' 
/. Tabl)/3 is reproduced from the Motion for Further Relief 




^'filcd by. pl'aihti-f fs in thp Adams v . .'Richardson pa^se (Civil^Action " 
Number 309 5- 70 in .(the United States District Co^urt -of ,the . Distrirt 
of Columb i a^, an^displays actual" enro.llTi|Dnts ,o'f blacks in Sou;?hern 
p^iblic col^legej.in 1974.^- 




TABLE 4 

ENROIJJ4ENT OP FRE^SHMEN IN HIGHER EDI 
^ VSBLECTED^SOUTH INSTITUTlONSre;; 




2. 



of the survey/ the ^ilack 
•* yt^ci^^55llw ^0. the total 'populatiqn; 
College age Jblack^^^ represent a somewhat greater 
, proportion of th^lr ageNgro^p,) 

National ^^nd ^uthern p^fcfent black enrollment by type of 
restitutions 

^^ri , ^ Two Four ^ 
^Insj:itutions Y^ht Year Universi 



.italiional 



South 





J^iack 
C611e^es> 



SojitK fexcluding 
Etfroliment in 
slack Collegfes 



.7.. 4 

14.1 ; 

V 5.4 



6.7 

8. ,9 

7.9 





y J National and Southern pefirpent black enrollmen;tf in pul]/lic 
four year colleges by seliapbivity /of in^^titutions - 



It 

1 




Data supplied hj^/the Codperati.ve Institutidhal Research 
Program of the/Airteric^ Council on Education and the University 
of Californila at LpSyAngele^, based on theirN^npual survey/of 
freshmen. Dat'a on ^outher^i,/iristifutions caVer "44,457 /Students 
in 89 institutiwis in twelVe /states. Tables*" and co^^pari.spns^ 
compi led; b;>^he* Southern Eclucktion ,Found£^ / A ^ 

'/■:// j. 
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•^7 . 



1 NGOMK DlSTR I BUT TjDN 


.i:SltMl>N| 


^ENTITrTNG SOUTiniRN COl^LEGF.S FALL 1974 







S4^idc}fefe:g^m' Fniin"]y^ Iii.coinc ' 
"• , Les s, ./^lan S] ^ , U)^- 

. -Less: t^an%3.,'0-0n 
$ -3, 01)0 - $ 3,999 



$ 4 , 00-0 
$ 6,000 
$ 8,000 
$10 , 000 



5,999 
$U7,999 

$■ 9,-999 
$12,499 



Students from Family« Tncpnic 
■ Morfc than ? 12 , 500 ~~" 



$12,500 - 
$15,000-> 
$20,000 - 
$2 5,000 - 
$30 ,000. -\ 
$35 ,000 - 
$40,000 - 
Over ' " 



$14 ,999 
$19 ,999 . 
,$24 ,9'.) 9 
$2.9 ,999 
$34 ,>99 
,$(39 ,999, 

ja9snoo 



RI.ACK 



21 .9 
15.8" 
lfi.8 
1>.'3- 
•14 . 1 
1.3.1 

inrrrn" 



Source: Data from ACE annOal survey of entering Freshmen made 
'aiT^ailable to Scmlherri: Education Foiindati'on/ 



/ 



IVHITF; 



' -S.'O • 
' 5.6 

° JO . 5^ 
14.7 
20 .5 



/ 




30.6 


20.6/ 






32.4 


. 24.5;,/-. 






.16.0 ;: 


.19.7' 






. 8.5 


'^11 ;o 






5.0- 


' \1 . 5,. ^ 






,^..2'.7 


^5.0- 


a ' 






4.4 ' 






/ ■ lin ■ ' 


• 7.3 






iDff.O ' 


100 .0 



... ■■ ,/. 





TABU: 3 ' 



% 



] STUDENT ptiRbLLMENT AT PUBLIC HIGHER EPUCATION INSTITUTIONS 
yiN EIGHT ADAMS STATES BY RACE, SaLL 1974 



(1) 



! STATE 


Percent Dl.Ackn in 
Co llegfe Age Popula- 
tion (18^-24) 1970 
Census 


Black Percent ot 
Enrollp\en t in 
All 4-Y'bar. ■ 
Public Institu- 
tions, ^ . 
FT & .WT ^ ' • 


Dlac^k Percent 
of Enrollment 
in 4-YeQr 
/P redominan t ly 
vmite 

Institution^ 


plack Percent 
ot Enrollment 
in All 2-Year7 
Publ ic Ins t i tu— 
tions, FT S. PX 


Dlick Percerrt* 
of IccadUato 

■ Students in 
All! Pu'blsic - 
Institutions 

■ 1 I 


Dl^ck Percent 
of Profes- 
sional Stu- 
dents in 
Predominantly 
White . 






■ Y' t 






'FT 


PT 


Instit 
FT 


utioos 


ARKANSAS 


17, pX, 


, 12', A% ■ . 


, 7 . 


, n/a 




8.5'X, .. 


1. 6% ' 


. 6.0% 


FL0RIDA . '■ 








■ (2) 
9.37. 


6,o;s\ 


10.5'/> , 


7,2% 


6.9% 


^ORGtA- 


/^5,2^< / - 




7,4% 


.■12.674 


8 . 6% \ 


15.7% 


^3.9% 


21.6-: 


' t ^ 

MARYTiAt^ID 

/ 


. / 18.4^'// , 




{ 2)V ' 

' ,7,7'i^ , 


(2) 

.17.4:;. 


. (2)\ 
J.2.1v; 1 


i 2) 
16.6% 


1 . 5% 


(2) 
1.2% 


■ .' ■ / 
N.ORTH CAROLli'A 


/ .22.9^' 




' 7 . 3 /. - 


(2) 

17.8,5; . ^ 




1 3 . 3% 


6^4%- 


(3) 
0% 


OKLAHOMA / ,^ 






■ 4.3?i 


6 , sr. 


3.2%^ 


5 . B% 


l i 0% 


9 . 0% 


/ ' ( 4) - 
.PENNSn>.VANIA - / _^ 




■ &■.].% 


.4. 57'. 


12.4% ' 


•5 . Xf/. 


> 5..4;< 


5,9%^ 


w-^ 

' 0% 


VIRGINIA / 

./ 


/ 17, or. . ■ /' ' 


15.7% 


4.1?; 


;i.i% 


A 'J 
^2.8% 


(3) 
6 . 5% 


3; 6% 


0%' 




/ jy^^i'fr^^*-^ n^tcd, pc^f-Vntacjes aro' based on inCormotion oon ta,rnod.'ln lIEiVtForm OS-lo 
y,,-Co>npliance Roport of Xnntit^utio n^ of nifjhor nducation, Stiutk-nt EnroL lmont Surrey, Fail 19?/ 
V i:uii-~tinie 6ni:oiimei>,t; PT means part-time cn rolimenT"! ' ~' — . ' — ■ — * 

Data oVitainod f:roni'l57 4 Semi-Annual Report from sLa'te officials. * " 

Only.^ono prcdoninnntly black institution in the Adams states offers professional, traininq, 
the v.ortb. Carolina Control Univer^iity Law School, .If- hhi;j institution is incLudod in the 
state fiqures, .the. totals are 15, 3^ full-time and' BO . 9^- part- timJ'black onrollmerit in ^ 
professional schools. • ^ ; ^ ■ ■ - 

' . ■ - ' ■• . • - . ■ ' .'^ 

P^^'" includes' only the '•state-owned" institutions, and because 
OSHO Forms are not ayaiXabld foe all^state institutions , th? data for this s-cajto have been - 
con^pilcd from a combination of the two sources, isjhoy inciiide figures, for. the 4 "strfte- related" 
•instiytutXons, (^^"^n- Sfcala, Uri^LVeraity, ;Temple Uni^Hrsit 
o^^^PiLtsbarrjh) . TA.ey do not 'include^ flcjures , for tvSi^ 

n^ available, T^o two year collecjo^data , are based on in forma tion in OS-to- forms from 12 of l!} 
"su^h institutionsV - ■ ; • «» 



ihcoln University,. and*hhe University 
ate-aided" institutions, as data v.'ore 



One instit..T'.\on, vW-anln State Collone. did Jnot Report undergraduates stSoarately from graduates 
Of full-time from tiart-ti.'me iitudoftts.^^ * ^ 
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. ..r- ... . .. .. 



- , * Participation of Blacks 

: in Federal and :State >Studen t Aid' Programs 
ir • . ^ ^ ' . ^ ^ ^ 



• Fpr- a -^^^ dcta-il^d look ^at how: students finance college, 
^the ACn freshman vSurvcy data f roJ^ Sout-h'ern 5 tates ^ f or l9 74 were 

Ivroken, do^ biV b.iy^ and white studtnts.^" an^ .by thos.? above and 
M)elow'a 'family income -of $12, 500. Tabl,.^ 1 shows the percent of 
(^ach of the croups^ amdng-enterior'^fes^^ in Southern colleges ^ 
in 1974*', which receives various categories of aid. In , comparison 
to the poorer whiijte students j Vthe poorer black stcFdents were far 
more eoncelnecl about financing coll'ege-, received' leg's family f 

• supnort, more fc^dcral aid, about the">mive state ai^'/^and less. - 
local , and private ai'd. Note that "the two groups nre not strictly^ 
compafable, as the.rc i^'\a concentration at the lower income levels 
among' the 'black stu^ ^ • > - /V* 

■ •A sneg vaj^'/fil^^ 'summarized in Tables 2 and 3, . 

-shows af din how dcpcndelrt: black s tude-n t s 1 n publ i c col 1 e aes :are 
on Hnf^a-^^^i^'^.^^'^^^v/^^ statc^.vSSTG p>ant^^5 wer.e not yet 

\'ivailabH./i-'^^ 1^7.'S-7\. \ ''^ / ^ 



TABLE 1 > 



. COMPAUATIVn •SOHRCQS OP .SUI'P'ORT FOR r.NTH RTNt: VUI.I.-TTNlrn rBnsiV.iiiM - 

Fan./ 1974 \ 



PercQTit of 



Pc^rfrcnt of 



PcTcont of 



Percent, of 



White Students V }51ack . Students White Studcnd 
I.awcr InfeoiiK; — l.owor.-.Tng^niey: , Higher Tncoige' llio.ht'r Inaoni 



1 . ^;oncorn>^bout 
f ina n e i np. col 3 CRe v. 

No 

Spmc^-' 
fTajor 



17.7 
47. 3. 



^ ^■■27.1^ 
. ^-53.3 



40.0 
44.3 

>5 : 7 



5 3.3. 
40.? 



2 . ■ Family Supifort . • _ . 

li-'one ' • 36 . 5^ 

$l-$99'9 ' 5,2.9 

Over $1,000 10.? 



23.^0 

51 . / 

25:4 



10.1 
40.4 
4 9,": 5 



7.2 
31-. 4 
61 .6 




TABLE 1' 



COMPARATIVlf SOHkCnS OT- , Slll'l>'0[rM'OU KNTI-RTN'G l-UM.-TTNir- I-RHSIP.H iN' 



r 



A I II t \ lit ions "in , ,Twe I v c Sou Hi o r n Stat c s 



Percent of 
Black, Students 
l.oWcr Tntfoiiu 



1*0 r cent of 



Percent of 



Percent of 



L.S U'hitc Students I'.lack Students WMte Student 

1 1^ ou'£ r TnconiCv lli^licr I -pii;onp Kj trht'r Incotii 



1 . <:oncc in about 
f iiKux, i np . col>x'Re 




2 7 . ] ■ 
53.3 
\ 9 . 6 



■ 40.0 
44 . 3 
f 5 . 7 ■ 



40.2 

\ 6.5 



2 . Faiiii 1 y. Support 

iS'onc 
$r-$999 
Over Sl',000 



ROGs 



None. 
$] - $499- 
$r)0.f)<$999 



None , . 

5;i-$499, • . 
~.^00-$999 
,Ov'o^il ,000 



Rir 




Nyno 
.$1 -$1.9 9 
$500- $999 
Over $1 ',.00 0 



• N'rtne . 
$-1 ^$499 
$500 -$999 

'Over $1 ,/)()0 
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■ 7. 



7 . or 

i vat<,V Crnnts 



"None 

Over '$1 ,000 



80 .0 
10.0 

•1 n 

A . S 



SO . 5 

S . 7 
4 . 1 



87 
9 
4 
6 



92.6 
B.2 

3.3 
.& . 1 



ft . r.fiv)!.- 

Non.c 
$l-'s'199 
SSOO -$999 
Over $1 ,000 



9. ..ND^SI. 

None 
. $1- 5:4 99 
$S00-$999 
Over $1 ,000 



, 10. Part-Time 



None 

$a--$soo ' 

$SO0-$99.9 
Over $1 ,000. 




[. 9 . 0 
32 . S 

.7 n . 

\. 3 



4-'l . 8 
^ 4 .3' 



87 . 1 
2.0 
2.6 
8.3 



86.3 
'4 . 0 
6.0 
3.7 



54 .0 
"34 .'7 
9 . 5 
1.9 



94 . 7 
1.0 
1 . 1 
3.2 




11 ."^x^. 1 . Bcncf i ts 
Fc^rsonal 

None 

Some , ' 



9,(:) . 1 

3.9 



9 7.0 
3.1 



9 8.5" 
■J . 5 



99. 3 
.9 



_ ] 2 . . ^i o c i ai vS e c VI r i t y 
, Bcncf i ts , ' 



None 
$V$499 
Over $500 




8 2.9 ' 
8\5' 
8.5 



93.9 
.4.2 
^ 1.9 



9S.6 
2.0^ 
N 2.5 



" Source: Dala .provi^^^l l)y Die (:f.io!H'.rativc Ijistitut.iojjal Rcsenjch 
(j^-Ojfrain, Adii/UGLA, frol^ t)\ui,r sufvcv for l-fc"shman Nornis ,19 74,.'- 




ERIC 



CO 

C 
O 

P 
U 



to a> 

Y O 



TABLE 3 
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PARTICII ;TI0,I 'N-STUDIIIT A 1 1) - IM:0 ORAf . 1: Y RACI ANaiYPL (IT AlU 



Gran Li X 



I (hic a t. iona) utH) 0 v 
tuni ly (»Vtiiils 

SUI;T0T-7\LS 



in o< k. 



903 ,C'70 
71.6 



Other G rants arrd 
ScijO 1 a r sin ()s (no 
r{»|;(OM tCn t*.ru(. tn rod ) , ^" 



$ 1 ;H?3,2i;3 
5. 72.0 

% . 3G.5. 



Schol arshi prl (vnd 
Loans ( rc[>nyrt'ii,( i n 



1 0 1,7 1 2 
/- 31 . /) 



c d r. !i 0 s 0 v v i c i ro q u i i- c cl ) 



f.r a d u (I 



1 7,3,0G(; 
_ vG.U 



■ TOTALS 



Wlii tc 



X To tn 1 &\ 



?(>.'/ 

1 , 7 38 . r. [. r 
.•.6^.? 



7 , 3.5 5 .09 




7 3(9 
0^^ 



/|37,niC 
-100.0 

1 .2(.2,G(,1 
' * 100.0 



1 ,C'.i9, 7/0 

' ioo.,ja^ 



' ?5 .229 ^ ? ,7i)C .f 77 



. 0.9 



IbO.O 




71.139 1 o,-r.27,n.\? 

loo.'o 



3, 96 7,];' 3 

7 ,G23,'177 

91 A 



-M OG' 
0.1 

7G .0!'/) 
2,0 



■S' ;8 .0Lk> ,(>G7' . K. , T 5 , 3 'j-r. 



* Lfrcludcs Arrc in' c dii ■ Itt^^i-an , . C r-i C'H tal , diiid.-^poni s.Ii-siii-i1(!iikmJ. s 



2 ,072,, 5 89 
■ . lOO.C 



u. C 



tudants 



•100. 



Source: Unpublished"' data compiled 'by the Southern Education Fptindation 
■ \ from state institution reports to the Georgia / J, 

'• . ■ ■ . ■■ \- ~ ' " 

irce: Calculated Edr the Southern Education Foundation Eroijudata in"institution|^ 
reports provid^^Jj; the Georgrii State C^fice of Studeqt A^d. 
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Appendix C 
Public Co] lege Tuition Charges 



Higher education finance discussions frequently revolve 
around the merits of the traditional policy of maintaining low- 
tuition public ins'ti tutions , and the effect of such a broad »^ 
public^^subsidy . * . / 

The n^tiefl^vtaverag tuition and fee charg^ i? now well over 
$400 at tour-wear putTlic colleges • ; Total resident student -charges 
a>^i^rage over /?2, 000. Southern public .institutions ttadit ionarlly 
hayfe kepkt tuition charges somewhat^ lower than other regrons. Table 
i .indicates ' that maj^ vSoathern universities charge 95 percent as 
much as the national* average, and that, in other four-year Southern 

public* colljpges tuition and fees are\85 percent^of the national 

J) ^ 

figure. Table 2, however, shows that-.while tuition and fee.s are ^ 
somewhat J.ower, for a large group of. Southern public ins titut.ions 
th^. total skudep.t Charges are not significant ly less than the/ 
natrtHml avera'ge. ^ .< 

Tables'Htv througji 6 il-lustra'te some long-term, changes ih.tuition ; 
charges , ditf eW^nces by' type of institution , comparisons with 

V ■ ■ - ■ ^ • 

per capita [incpme chanj^e's-^, 'and -tuition as a percent of expenditures 
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^ TABLE 1 



j- 



Average annual tuition and required fees for resident and 
non-resident students in public institutions, 1973-74 



State 



, Major State Univprsit'y 
RcitOcnt Non-Ueiident 



Other Public Pubtia 
4-Vear Institutions 2-Ycar 
Resident Non-Kt.^ident Institution) 



United States $520 

SREB States. . . . , 495 
South as a Per- 
cent of U.S -95.2 

AlabamaT'^ 510 

Arkansas 400 

Florida 570 

Georgia 539 

Kentucky. 480 

Louisiana ........ • 320 

Maryland ■>„.^^698 

Mississippi ....... 516 

North Carolina. ... 430 

South Carolina. .. . 570 



$1,336 
1.234 

92.4 

1,020 
930 
,V ^'^20 

1.259 
1.210 
950 
1.698 

l.llB 
1.997 
1.280 



$489 
415 



$1,238 
UOlU 



9 



454 

m 

570 

410 
420 
315 
565 

400 
440 
485' 




951 
950 
932 
1.035 

1,000 
1,899 
•1.015 



$240 
214 

89.2 

20'> 
98 
?50 

285 
• 390 
141 

."300 

'*168 
225. 



Tennessee 

Texas. ... 
Virginia. ■ . . . !\ 
yVcsl Virginia. 



399 
378 
622 
'310 - 



1.209 
1,458 
1,447 
1.140 



368 
276 
590 
260- 



1,178 
1,356 
1,190 
1,010, 



K5 
12d 
225 
270 



SOtJRCES: National Association of State Universities and Land-Grant Colloges, t073-7i S!u- 
dent Charges at State and Land-Grant (/);!nrr.W/i>.i;'.\mcrican Association o{ State 
^^^i^qlleges and Universities, Sliirf«n( Chariief, i97J-74; .Xcn'sjrican .A.ssociaticn oi 
CMl^unity ano- Junior ColleVes, 1971, Cusynnnitij and .(luiior iJoUeot Ditecfory: 



Source 




ions fro^Sjji Project ions of Rducational Stat'Mcs to 



'4onal Education Board Fact Roo 'k 
Education in the South 1975 an d 
anta, .1974) ~ ' 



Regi^onal Comparison of Median StutJent Charges ' 
' 1974-75 ' ' ' , ' . 



^ New Ennland Middle AtldntTic Sout heast ^lidwest 



Tuition tyhd Fees 



^^esident $ 765 
Nbi>^resideA£ . 1,739 



Total Charges 




$:°'7i4' 



T3ry 

$ 484 
1,212 



Resident $ ^233 
"Non-resident . ' 3,390 




V 



-"^ Denotes number of institutions, in rie^^ion 



TBI 

$ S13 
* ' 1,6 AO 



$1,5^3 $1,765 
'2/331 2,efi^ 



West 



$ , 460 
1",37'8 



f 1,566 
2,530, 



Sourte^ tJational' A;SSocia'tipn of State Universities and Land Grant 
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1971-72. 
1971-73 
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1974- 7S 
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Long-Term Trend In Total Charges 



AMOUNT 



(» $ % 
INCREfiSE II^XREASE 



SI, 
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• 1,411.00 
1,46 7. ,'00 

I '1,^14 ..00 
1', 6 66. 50 



.79. po 

35;i00, 
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/yiOUNT - - 
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$<369.50'. 28.48% 



NOK^RESI-DEIsT 

' v$ % 

- INCREASE JHCREASE 
$ 



109.00 
222.00 
87.00 
115. QO 
211./50 



Source: National Association of State Universities and Land ^ Grant 
College?. 1974-75 Student aiar<>ps (Washington, 1974) 
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5.71 
10.99 
3.38. ' 
4,93 
8.65 



$ 744.50 33.97%: 
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7^ — r ' / ^ 

l()?.9-30 TO 1973-74 (IN gONSTA:-!T DOLLARS) 




Amount 
$125 

1-65 

164 

io 

16^ 

247 

173 

190 

215. 

251 

283 

305 



Public Tuition 



, Annual 

, . Avcrar^c 
KiVtc oC 
Cria.r -* 



7.2 
0.2. 
0.6 
1.0 
11. 1 



-8,5 



2.4 
3.1 
3.9 
■3.0 
1^.9 
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' — r— — ' — 

Source! Carnegie .Gouncl 1 on lllgher-LMucation, TuUion (Berkeley, April 
1974) ■ _ . " 
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/ . ' , 1 ' /TABU (y 

i-i^fRc^NrjGc:! oi!=- i!:uucATio;ML iiL<PL;;iiJiTURaSf 

BY SYATc: /^m TYPE OF I.NSTif JTTON, 



AS 



PUBLIC INSTl hlTlONS, 
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Sht9. ./' . .\ 'Univfersltios 
Aiaba!fta« 



Cpraprehensi vo 
Universities 
and CoilofyQs 
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Jurce-: Carnp^o Counyll on Highor £ducat:lon, Jultion (3orkoley, April 



*i<umbeVs ^In parenthosos r^^^ of Ihstltutiorrs (o^r In some c-^sos campuses) 
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